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Never, gaining the part, to account it the whole, 
Never tofery “I possess ; what need I more?” 
Never to doubt that the Teacher Who taught the soul 
Will teach it again, and the last of the days meray 
New lessons in store ; 


Ever aware of defeat, yet ever with zest 

Turning from past defeat to a worthier strife, 
Toiling, with never a thought of satisfied rest, 
Stumbling, but upward, ay, to the ultimate crest— 
Lord, such be my life ! 
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Chapter I The Teacher 


I 


*““RABBONI!” That was the cry which 
leapt from Mary Magdalene when, in the 
Easter dawn, she recognised her Lord. 
Hers was no mood at that supreme 
moment for a careful choice of words. 
Instinctively she spoke; ‘‘ Teacher! ’’ she 
named- Him, as she threw herself at 
His feet and tried to hold Him fast. 
Indeed, deliberation could not have 
bettered that cry of the heart; no other 
title could have epitomised so well her 
relationships, past and to come, with 
Jesus Christ. A friend of matchless 
sympathy, a judge so stern that human 
impurity shrank from His presence, a 
healer, a worker of gracious signs—as 
these He had revealed Himself at different 
- times, but as a Teacher always. And if 
Mary was yet unsure of much concerning 
Him, at least she might count herself 


among those who had begun to learn. 
II 
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All her love and adoration, all her grati- 
tude for the unforgettable past, all her 
reawakened hopes for the future, were con- 
. centrated in that single word which rang 

through the silent garden. ‘“* Rabboni!” 
she said: ‘“‘ my Teacher!” 

As a Teacher our Lord was known 
throughout His ministry to the people of 
His time, whether they were His friends 
or enemies. Such was indeed, if we may 
use the phrase, His recognised profession. 
Just as their acquaintances would have 
told us that Simon Peter was a fisherman 
and Matthew a publican, so a visitor to 
Capernaum or Jerusalem in the year 29 
who asked of what calling was Jesus of 
Nazareth would certainly have been told 
that He was a Teacher. Some might add 
that no other taught so wonderfully. A 
few might whisper the audacious hope 
that this would prove to be the promised 
Messiah. Many would feel bound to warn 
the enquirer against His doctrine, the 
strange influence. of which was no less 
evident than its amazing presumption. 
But, whatever the individual opinion of 
the teaching, none would hesitate to de- 
scribe Jesus as a Teacher. And they would 
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use that term, we must remember, with a. 
quite definite and technical meaning. It 
meant much more than one who, on his 
own responsibility, gave moral instruction 
or narrated history. To do that was open 
to anyone, but to be a Teacher, in the 
Jewish sense, was to claim membership 
in a jealously-guarded profession. Again, 
a clear distinction is maintained through- 
out the New Testament between teaching 
and preaching. John the Baptist, for 
example, was a preacher; indeed, all men 
counted John a “ forth-teller,”’ a prophet. 
Our Lord also had come before the people 
as a preacher for a short period at the 
beginning of His ministry. Like John, 
He appeared among them “ preaching the 
gospel of the Kingdom of God.” But, 
from the time that the Twelve were chosen, 
He changed His method, taking up the 
different and, as it was accounted, the 
higher work of a Teacher. The men with 
whom His relations were closest were not 
merely His friends, or companions in 
travel; they were His pupils, His disciples. 
And their habitual mode of addressing 
Him seems to have been “ Rabbi ”’— 
‘‘ which is to say, Teacher,” explains St. 
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John, anxious to show that, when so 
spoken, it bore its strict meaning, and was 
no conventional title of respect. 

This fact is blurred, unhappily, in our 
English Bible (save in the margin of the 
Revised Version), which mostly renders 
the Greek equivalent of “Rabbi” by 
‘“‘ Master.” That is an ambiguous word 
in modern speech, denoting the relation 
of employer to employed as well as that 
of teacher to taught. But ‘‘ Teacher” 
was ever the disciples’ view of Christ. It 
is a significant fact that, so far as we have 
record, they did not once speak to Jesus 
by His name. The evangelists could 
employ it freely in narrative, because 
they wrote when “Jesus” already had 
become a word of unique and sacred 
meaning. But within the actual days of 
the ministry, it was known to the disciples 
as merely the Greek equivalent of Joshua, 
as one of the commonest Jewish names. 
To address their Master thus would have 
seemed presumptuous, jarring their sense 
of fitness. As yet they rarely recognised 
Him to be more than human. But already 
the indefinable awe He inspired, the sense 
of moral inferiority felt by the best of men 
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in His presence, made impossible the 
familiarity of speaking to Him by name. © 
When they termed Him “‘ lord ” they were 
but using a conventional title, correspond- 
ing with the English “ sir ’—indeed, this 
may be but one of the various words by 
which the Synoptists translate ‘‘ Rabbi.” 
After the Resurrection He was to become 
for them in a new sense “‘ The Lord.” 
Throughout the three years of His ministry, 
however, it was as a working teacher that 
Jesus Christ appeared to the men and 
women of His land, and as “ Teacher ”’ 
they addressed Him. “My Teacher!” 
is the instinctive cry of Mary Magdalene. 
‘** We know that Thou art a teacher come 
from God ”’ is the testimony of Nicodemus. 
‘Teacher, we know that Thou teachest 
rightly,”’ protest the hypocritical Pharisees. 
‘* What is this? A new teaching!” is 
the astonished comment of the crowd. 
Even in moments of supreme crisis, when 
ceremony is forgotten, the same word 
springs to the disciples’ lips: ‘“* Teacher, 
carest Thou not that we perish?” is their 
ery on the Galilean lake. The false Judas 
greets Him with “‘ Hail, Teacher!” as he 
kisses Him. ‘* Ye call Me Teacher, and 
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ye say well, for so I am,” is the final 
sanction given to the name by Christ 
Himself. . 


II 


We understand the Gospels better, and 
are more likely to interpret aright the 
words of Christ, in proportion as we realise 
their original background and _ setting. 
To do that is difficult, and the very triumph 
of Christianity makes the task harder. 
We may picture accurately their physical 
surroundings, but we cannot easily repro- 
duce the mental position of those who 
listened to the words of Christ. Whatever 
our practice, the Christian ethic has been 
before us throughout our lives. Whatever 
our individual creed, we cannot step 
beyond the influence of the Christian 
tradition. We may forgo Christianity if 
we choose, but we cannot forget it. Thus 
we seldom appreciate the staggering sur-. 
prise which its doctrines possessed for 
those who first heard them. It has become 
difficult for us to realise that words we 
count among the soothing commonplaces 
of religion, precepts we reckon among the 
axioms of civilised life, the very “‘ texts” 
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which decorated our nursery walls, seemed 
once the wildest of paradoxes. Those who 
listened to the teaching of Christ were 
“astonished” and ‘‘ amazed.” Some— 
and these were men of strict life and 
scrupulous orthodoxy—thought it blas- 
phemous. Others found in it illumination 
and hope. But to all it was utterly 
strange. “What is this? A _ new 
teaching!”? Even when—as often hap- 
pened—the actual words were familiar, 
the force and application given them by 
this Rabbi of Nazareth were altogether 
novel. If, then, by an act of intellectual 
sympathy we can place ourselves among 
the crowd which listened in Capernaum 
or Jerusalem to the words of Christ, their 
full force is more likely to become evident 
to us. 

And this act of sympathy demands 
that we should identify ourselves, so far 
as may be, with the first century’s point 
of view. As yet, this is seldom done by 
the average Bible-reader. The physical 
background of the Gospels was made more 
real to him than before by the latter part 
of the Victorian age. It identified sacred 
places. It described the dress and 
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customs of the Jews. It substituted 
Tissot for the old-fashioned “ picture 
Bibles.”’” The knowledge brought in this 
way was useful, yet the details with which 
it was concerned were wholly external. 
To appreciate the spirit of the Gospel age, 
to realise its moral and intellectual atmo- 
“sphere, is far more important. Photo- 
graphs of Jacob’s Well and of a Samaritan 
dress, for instance, help us to picture the 
meeting between our Lord and the woman 
of Sychar. But if we can get into touch, 
as it were, with the mentality of this woman, 
and observe how Jesus used the equip- 
ment of a Jewish teacher in leading up to 
the disclosure of His Messiahship, we 
come nearer to understanding the fourth 
chapter of St. John. In short, the effort 
to see and hear our Lord as the men and 
women of His own day saw and heard Him 
gives us a fresh comprehension of His 
teaching and a new vividness to every page 
of the Gospels. 

Indeed, we frequently misinterpret the 
Gospels, or find ‘‘ difficulties’? in them, 
just because we credit the first century 
with the knowledge and standards of the 
twentieth. We read the words of Christ 
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as if they were addressed to a modern 
audience. In one sense, no doubt they — 
are. His doctrine combined marvellously 
the elements of timeliness and timelessness. 
His sayings were spoken, as His prayers 
were made, not only for His first disciples, 
but “for them also that shall believe on 
Me through their word.” Often it was His 
clear purpose to lay down a principle of 
abiding validity rather than merely to 
answer a particular question propounded 
at the moment. None the less, His 
teaching was conditioned by the habits 
and capacities of the folk who gathered 
round Him. It was shaped by His sur- 
roundings and by His own human experi- 
ences. It was not the utterance of an 
impersonal oracle addressing abstract 
humanity, but the conversation of Jesus 
with particular groups of men and women, 
whom He taught as they were able to bear 
it. And they on their part did not listen 
to Him as an unrelated Voice, or as a 
mere medium through which supernatural 
wisdom, in no way His own, was spoken. 
They believed Him to be a Rabbi of their 
own race and time. 

Our theme, then, is Jesus Christ the 
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Teacher. We begin by noting the sig- 
nificance of this term and the reason why 
our Lord was addressed by it. Next we 
consider the background against which the 
teaching was set forth, the ethical and 
religious ideas of the people to whom 
primarily it was delivered. From this 
subject, and the methods of the Teacher, 
we will pass to examine the teaching. The 
task of correlating it in detail with modern 
problems of conduct lies beyond the scope 
of these pages. But for this task we shall 
be better equipped when we have gained a 
clear view of the main principles explicit or 
implicit in the doctrine of our Lord. It is 
of extreme importance to distinguish these, 
which are permanent, from their setting, 
which was transitory. Upon what univer- 
sal ideas was the local teaching based ? 
What were the conceptions of lasting 
validity underlying the counsels given to 
those simple folk among whom Jesus lived ? 
What was this Teacher’s view of God and 
man, of the universe and life? We cannot 
answer such questions adequately by 
quoting isolated “‘ texts”? without refer- 
ence to other sayings or the occasion of 
their utterance. ‘‘ The letter killeth, but 
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the spirit giveth life,” is almost as true 
of the Gospels as of the Law. To be © 
touched by that vitalising spirit we need 
to consider Christ’s teaching as a whole. 
We need, it may be added, to take into 
account the significant reticences and 
omissions as wellasthestatements. Often, 
for example, we are asked to ponder the 
words from the Cross, and it is good to do 
so. But it is ill to forget the silence from 
the Cross. That no syllable of contrition 
or self-reproach was spoken from it is a 
fact of immense weight when we would 
confirm our belief in the sinlessness of 
Jesus. Again, direct references in the 
Gospels to the life beyond the grave are 
few; often we wish them more. But 
because belief in a future life is an instinct 
and desire common to mankind, our Lord 
deemed it needless to spend argument 
upon the subject. What greater comfort 
could we ask than this, that He judged the 
belief to be so natural, inevitable, and 
axiomatie that to reinforce it at length 
would be to waste His strength ? He was 
content to assure His disciples that this 
inherent faith of theirs was well-founded ; 
‘if it were not so,” He said, “‘ I would 
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have told you”: and that word sufficeth 
us. | 

To study our Lord’s work as a Teacher 
seems abundantly worth while. Thereby 
we range ourselves among His earliest 
hearers, who knew Him as Jesus the Rabbi 
before they worshipped Him as Christ the 
Saviour. Placing ourselves among them, 
we may hope to recapture the original 
force of His words, while we learn to 
distinguish the essential from the incidental 
in them; the timeliness which crowned 
their form from the timelessness which | 
formed their crown. Realising better His 
view of God and man, we may better hope 
to gain for ourselves, in some far-off 
degree, that mind which was also in Christ 
Jesus. 

These are days, moreover, when the 
importance of the educator’s work is 
patent to all. A share in it falls to many 
others than schoolmasters and mistresses— 
to parents, ministers, heads of households, 
and all who seek to influence public opinion. 
And we are free from the delusion that 
zeal alone can equip a teacher. Again, 
he may have vast stores of knowledge 
and be quite unable to impart it. He must 
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know both what to teach and how to 
teach it. He must himself, in the modern 
phrase, learn ‘‘ method.” As in every 
other art, the student of paedagogics is 
counselled to observe closely the technique 
of great masters. But, if he does well to 
familiarise himself with the systems of 
Arnold and Thring, or Froebel and Montes- 
sori, can hé afford to neglect that of Jesus 
Christ ? For He was incomparably the 
greatest teacher this world has seen. 
Even they who hesitate to own Him more 
than human will concede this point. When 
we reflect upon the issue of those three 
years of ministry, His use of material the 
most unpromising, the transformation of 
human thought and ideals by the work 
done among uncultured peasants in an 
obscure province of the Roman empire, 
we are compelled to admit that never man 
spake as this Man. And it is not only the 
vivid force of His words or His insight into 
human nature which stir our astonishment, 
matchless as these are. Scarcely less 
arresting seem the tranquil poise of His 
doctrine, His undismayed patience in the 
face of misunderstanding, His resolute 
belief in His disciples—a belief which was 
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to prove so powerful a dynamic. To study 
Jesus Christ as a Teacher is to study the 
methods and doctrine of One Who was 
supreme in that calling. 

But such a study has a far deeper and 
more compelling interest. That which 
Jesus Christ was, He is. The Gospels 
give us no mere biography of a departed 
saint, but the portrait of a living Person. 
He Who taught in Palestine long centuries 
ago is teaching the world to-day. For 
each questing generation of men and 
women His gracious words are a present 
call: “* Come, and learn of Me, and ye shall 
find rest for your souls.” 
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I 


Ir is to be wished that every copy of our 
Bible included that group of writings 
known as ‘the Apocrypha.” Some of 
them, plainly, are of scant spiritual worth ; 
others abound with noble thought and 
ripe wisdom. But all, by their mere 
‘presence between the pages of Malachi and 
Matthew, serve to remind us that the age 
of the Gospels was widely sundered from 
that of the Prophets. Yet many people 
imagine the prophets to have prepared 
directly the way of Christ. ‘ Misinterpre- 
tation of the Law, and devotion to its 
letter rather than its spirit, had led to 
formalism. Then the prophets overthrew 
that wrong ideal. They broke down racial 
exclusiveness. They taught that Jehovah 
required mercy rather than sacrifice. They 
brought to light the truth of individual 
responsibility. They set forth repentance 
as the condition of forgiveness. So they 
s> 
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taught, so their teaching gradually pre- 
vailed, until at last their preparatory work 
was complete; the times were ripe; the 
Messiah could be born.’ Bible-readers of 
many generations accepted this as the 
sequence of events, and even now sermons 
are heard which have this false chronology 
as their basis. Indirectly, no doubt, the 
Old Testament prophets did prepare the 
way of Christ. Their breadth of view, 
their refusal to limit God’s mercies to a 
single race, their bold affirmation that just 
dealing, purity, and love outweighed the 
most exact observance of a ceremonial 
code—all such words foreshadowed the 
doctrine of Him Who for all time set the 
love of law below the law of love. Again, 
because the prophets were held to be 
inspired and their writings given place 
among the canonical Scriptures of the 
Jews, the claim to a hearing both of Christ 
and His Apostles was _ strengthened. 
When their teaching was attacked for its 
novelty, they could show by quotation 
how close was its accord with the testimony 
of the prophets, with Scriptures admitted 
to have divine authority. 

In a limited sense, then, it may be said 
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that the prophets prepared the way of 
Christ. But theirs was an indirect prepara- 
tion. The force of their influence, so 
far from increasing until Christ came to 
complete it, seemed to be spent long before 
the Incarnation. Such moral leadership 
as they had possessed was gone. Their 
words, though enshrined in the Scriptures, 
had been distorted and devitalised. The 
ethical and religious standards of the Jews 
were far lower when Christ began His 
ministry than they had been five centuries 
earlier. Humanly speaking, our Lord’s 
task had been easier, His Gospel had been 
more readily received, had He appeared 
among men in the days of Nehemiah. 
Why the precise point in time which wit- 
nessed it was chosen for His advent is a 
matter within the deep counsels of God; 
our conjectures must needs be reverent and 
tentative. Yet we may affirm confidently 
—for here the evidence of history is decisive 
—that it was not chosen to coincide with 
an advanced stage of spiritual development 
brought about by the prophets. Rather, 
we may surmise—His own words seem to 
justify the view—that our Lord came not 
when the opportunity was greatest but 
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when the need was sorest. Man’s spiritual 
progress had been checked. False ideals 
dominated religion itself. Its official form 
had ceased to haverelation with the inward 
life, and had become in spirit essentially 
irreligious. The purpose of God, Who in 
times past had spoken by the prophets, 
seemed remoter than ever from accom- 
plishment. His messengers had _ been 
persecuted by violence or neglect. Their 
message had been perverted to uphold the 
very evils it was spoken to denounce. 
Not, surely, because the prophets had 
succeeded, but because they had failed, 
God chose those last days as the time for 
speaking by His Son. 


II 


Some four hundred and fifty years 
separated the latest Old Testament 
prophet from the Birth at Bethlehem. 
We need not concern ourselves here with 
their political upheavals and _ social 
changes. But we are bound to notice 
their influence upon the morals and re- 
ligion of the Palestinian Jews. Not else 
shall we understand rightly the teaching 
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of Christ. His words were conditioned 
by the atmosphere in which they were 
spoken. That atmosphere was the slowly- 
formed product of the age preceding His 
advent. This fact gives the interval be- 
tween the Old and the New Testaments an 
immense significance, which we have but 
lately begun to discern. 

Through the earlier part of this period 
two forces struggled for mastery. The 
first was the liberalism of the prophets, 
with its call to a vital religion, to repent- 
ance, purity, and love. The second was 
legalism, making rigid observance of a 
code the single test of righteousness. Long 
before the close of the period legalism had 
triumphed. Thenceforth fresh prophecy 
was vetoed, and the prophetic writings 
of the past were to be construed only by 
the interpretation which legalism placed 
upon them. Not until the Baptist 
preached beside Jordan did any dare to 
revive the prophetic message, or to deliver 
itin hisownname. This it was which gave 
John’s mission its unique daring and 
originality. But He Who, greater than 
John, came after him, achieved a feat far 
more wonderful. First, lest there should 
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seem any variance between Him and the 
forerunner, He came repeating John’s 
prophetic message. Then He appeared 
as a Rabbi, as a teacher of the Law. Had 
He merely upheld the Baptist’s ethical 
doctrine, He might have seemed to under- 
value the Law. Had He merely re- 
interpreted the Law, He might have been 
thought to disparage the prophets. But 
in Him the ancient antagonism was recon- 
ciled. He came not to champion one 
against the other, not, in His own phrase, 
“to destroy the Law or the Prophets,” 
but to fulfil them both. Moses and Elijah 
alike had a place on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration. He developed the ethical 
teaching of the prophets far beyond their 
boldest vision, while He freed the Divine 
Law from the grip of human legalism. 
But this is to look beyond the period 
with which, at the moment, we are con- 
cerned—the period between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, when legalism used its 
predominance to silence prophecy. Yet, 
from about 200 B.c. onwards, another 
deeply interesting class of literature began 
to influence the faith of the Palestinian 
Jews. Itis that knownas “ Apocalyptic ”; 
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its value—indeed, to a large extent its 
existence—has been rediscovered for us 
by modern scholarship. Two examples at 
least of ‘ Apocalyptic ’’—the whole of 
“Daniel” and chapters xxiv-xxvii of 
* Isaiah ’—are incorporated in our Old 
Testament. Their date is, approximately, 
270 years later than that of Malachi. 
But they scarcely exceed in importance 
such writings as the ‘‘ Book of Enoch” 
and the ‘“‘ Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs.’’ Of these our Lord made use, 
and they must have helped to shape the 
beliefs of His hearers. And, therefore, 
while a detailed study of pre-Christian 
Apocalyptic would be beyond the range of 
these pages, a few of the main facts relating 
to it must be noted here, because of their 
direct bearing upon the conditions in which 
Jesus lived and taught. 

This Apocalyptic literature was the work 
of devout Jews, who found consolation for 
the present misfortunes of their race in 
picturing a glorious future. They could 
not give their message to the nation, as the 
prophets had done, under their own names. 
Inspiration was officially held to have 
ceased. Anyone who wrote of religion, 
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except as an authorised interpreter of the 
Law, was compelled to put forth his work 
either anonymously or under the shelter 
of some historic name. Thus when these 
writers gave their books such titles as ‘‘ The 
Assumption of Moses,” “‘The Ascension of 
Isaiah,”’ or “The Testament of the Twelve 
Patriarchs,’’ they did not wish their readers 
to imagine that these works really dated 
from a remote past. They put their own 
teaching into such forms purely as a literary 
device, as a means of escaping the veto of 
legalism. 

Above all else, the writers of Apocalyptic 
aimed at reviving faith in the coming of a 
Messianic Kingdom. Some supposed that 
its advent would be in this world, others 
in the next, but all looked forward toa 
final judgment upon the wicked, the 
restoration of Israel’s glories, and a public 
and irresistible vindication of God’s 
righteousness. This theme brought their 
words-into close relation with the sayings 
of our Lord concerning the Judgment. 
They are, and probably must remain, 
among the most mysterious of His utter- 
ances; their full comprehension can 
scarcely be possible for us in this stage of 
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life. But we shall not even put ourselves 
in the way of beginning to understand if - 
we interpret them with crude literalism 
or ignore their affinity with Apocalyptic. 
Take, for example, that tremendous 
passage in St. Matthew’s Gospel which 
opens : 


** But when the Son of man shall come 
in His glory, and all the angels with Him, 
then shall He sit on the throne of His 
glory: and before Him shall be gathered 
together all the nations, and He shall 
separate them one from another, as the 
shepherd separateth the sheep from the 
goats: and He shall set the sheep on His 
right hand, but the goats on the left .. .” 


and compare it with another, written at 
least fifty years before the Incarnation, 
from the ‘‘ Book of Enoch ”’ : 


‘* And the Lord of Spirits seated Him on 
the throne of His glory ... and there 
shall stand up in that day all the kings 
and the mighty and the exalted and those 
who hold the earth, and they shall see 
and recognise how He sits on _ the 
throne of His glory, and righteousness is 
judged before Him. . . . And one portion 
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of them shall look on the other, and they 
shall be terrified, and they shall be down- 
cast of countenance, and pain shall seize 
them when they see that Son of man 
sitting on the throne of His glory... . 
And He will deliver them to the angels for 
punishment, to execute judgment on them 
because they have oppressed His people 
and His elect. . . . And the righteous and 
the elect shall be saved in that day, and 
they shall never thenceforward see the face 
of the sinners and the unrighteous, and 
the Lord of spirits will abide over them, 
and with that Son of man shall they eat 
and lie down and rise up for ever and ever.” 


Whatever the full meaning of our Lord’s 
words, it is evident that they were in line 
with this and similar passages of Apocalyp- 
tic, that He was using and developing 
imagery familiar to His hearers. A little 
later in the chapter of St. Matthew already 
quoted we have: 


“For I was an hungered, and ye gave 
Me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave Me 
drink; I was a stranger, and ye took 
Me in; naked, and ye clothed Me; I was 
sick, and ye visited Me; I was in prison, and 
ye came unto Me.” 
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It seems hardly possible that these words 
could have been said without a memory of . 
a passage in the ‘‘ Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs ’”’—a work which, in its original 
shape, may date from 100 B.c.: 


**T was sold into slavery, and the Lord 
of all made me free; I was taken into 
captivity, and His strong hand succoured 
me: I was beset with hunger, and the Lord 
Himself nourished me; I was alone, and 
God comforted me; I was in prison, and 
my God shewed favour unto me.” 


And the Apocalyptic writings give laws of 
conduct which are the more striking by 
reason of their sharp contrast with the 
spirit of legalism. The ‘* Testaments ” 
abound with such precepts as: 


** Love ye one another from the heart ; 
and if a man sin against thee, speak peace- 
ably to him, and in thy soul hold not 
guile; and if he repent and confess, forgive 
him. ... He that is just will not do 
wrong to any man, even in thought ”’— 


precepts which are a wonderfully direct 
preparation for the ethical teaching of our 
Lord. 

But the greatest achievement of Apoc- 
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alyptic was to encourage faith in personal 
immortality. In the Old Testament the 
suggestions of life beyond this are few and 
vague. Yet in Christ’s time we find the 
belief held by all His hearers except the 
Sadducees, a small minority. This 
remarkable change between the creed of 
the noblest men in Old Testament days 
and of the common multitude when Jesus 
began to teach must have struck every 
reader of the Bible. Only in recent years 
have we come to know how largely this 
change was due to the influence of Apoc- 
alyptic writings. Plainly, it made an 
immense difference to the task of our Lord 
that those among whom He worked already 
believed in life beyond the grave, and this 
fact (as has been pointed out above) 
goes far to explain a silence that else had 
bewildered us. He denounced the error 
of the Sadducees; He assured His 
disciples that their belief was well-founded ; 
but He had no need to argue at length for a 
doctrine which already was accepted by 
those to whom He spoke. 

Great, however, as was the value of 
Apocalyptic, we must not| exaggerate it, 
as some modern enthusiasts have done. 
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Three counterbalancing facts must be 
remembered. (1) Many of these books 
were re-edited in the early days of 
Christianity, when doctrines specifically 
Christian were incorporated in their pages. 
To distinguish between these later addi- 
tions and the original document is not 
always easy. (2) We must not suppose that 
the books as a whole attained the level of 
such passages as have been quoted above. 
Mingled with much that is_ beautiful 
and wonderfully in line with Christ’s 
teaching, there is much also that is child- 
ishly superstitious and not a little that is 
repulsive. (8) Official religion was hostile 
to these Apocalyptic writings, and would 
not allow them to have any authority. 
This greatly lessened the effect of: their 
ethical teaching; however noble it might 
be thought in the abstract, it was not 
regarded as an authorised code for prac- 
tical life. In spite of all such deductions, 
however, Apocalyptic had a real import- 
ance. It paved the way for much of our 
Lord’s teaching, it was utilised by Him, 
and to some extent, at least, it had 
influenced the thought of the people among 
whom He worked. 
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But the dominant influence and the 
official religion for them was legalism. 
And it was legalism which had silenced 
prophecy and disparaged Apocalyptic. It 
was legalism which, masquerading as 
religion and claiming the highest of 
sanctions, petrified men’s conscience and 
destroyed their moral sense. It was legal- 
ism, combining a belief in God with a 
perversion of His law and an inversion of 
His will, which, far more than unbelief, 
hindered the work of Christ and deafened 
Israel to His call. Therefore we can 
understand why His words to the 
Pharisees burned with irony and passion- 
ate protest. He assailed not the men, as 
individuals, but the system with which 
collectively they were identified. He 
counted it worse than wilful wrongdoing, 
because it warped not merely conduct 
but conscience, the spring of conduct. . Its 
victims honestly supposed the very habits 
and standards alienating them from God 
to be those by which alone they could 
gain His favour. To be a strict Pharisee 
was by no means an easy life, and these men 
acted up to their lights. But their light 
itself, as Jesus said, was darkness; how 
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great a darkness, then, was theirs! With 
vast pains they conformed to a system ~ 
nullifying the divine Will it claimed to 
embody. Only the sternest rebuke and 
most pointed invective could hope to 
penetrate the complacent satisfaction of 
a perverted conscience. Until it was 
pierced, until the legalistic ideal had been 
replaced by one of direct moral respon- 
sibility to God, the appeal of the Gospel 
must be vain. And so the bewildered 
people heard terrific denunciation launched 
not against the fallen or the notorious 
sinners—to them this Master was amaz- 
ingly compassionate—but against His 
fellow-rabbis and their adherents, against 
the most respectable, self-disciplined, and 
outwardly religious men of the time. 


Ill 


What, then, was ‘legalism’? It 
based itself upon the Deuteronomic Law 
as expounded and expanded by the 
Pharisaic scribes. If the original Law and 
later tradition seemed in conflict, the latter 
was held to have the greater authority. 
The scribes taught, said Jesus, as the word 
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of God the commandments of men. They 
asserted that not merely the Law but every 
detail of its interpretation and application 
had been divinely given to Moses. ‘“‘ Legal- 
ism,’ therefore, comprised a relatively 
small foundation of written Law and a vast 
superstructure of traditionalism. And 
this code, as taught by the Rabbis, was 
made to cover the whole of life. It is hard 
for us to realise its comprehensiveness. 
From birth to death, from the moment 
when he awoke to that when he slept, 
every action of the pious Jew was strictly 
regulated by it. When a decision affecting 
his whole future had to be made, the code 
must shape it. If he cooked a meal or 
washed his hands, the code prescribed 
minutely how those things were to be done. 
When he was at a loss to find an utterance 
governing his case, the question must be 
referred to a Rabbi. None else was allowed 
to interpret the code, and from the rab- 
binic decision there was no appeal. We 
cannot wonder if the honest Jew, anxious 
to obey the code—for to. do this, he was 
taught, made up the whole of religion— 
was perplexed by its multitudinous com- 
mands and restrictions. Legalism indeed 
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heaped grievous burdens upon simple folk, 
and the appeal of Jesus went home when - 
He offered His rule of life as the better 
choice. It was to them, the “‘ weary and 
_ heavy-laden”’ by this system, that He 
turned; compared with the weight of 
legalism, His yoke truly was easy and His 
burden light. 

As has been said above, the legalistic 
system atrophied conscience. The point 
needs emphasis, in order that we may 
understand how immense was the problem 
which confronted Christ the Teacher. 
Legalism set up one technical virtue, 
known as “‘ righteousness,” a'righteousness 
which began and ended with exact 
obedience to the code. To transgress the 
rabbinic precepts was sin. To keep them 
was virtue, and the whole of virtue. For 
the Jew they were a final authority. He 
worshipped, indeed ; his prayers were long 
and elaborate. But he worshipped not as 
a means of personal communion with a 
living God, but simply because legalism 
ordered him to recite certain words at 
certain hours. That done, the spirit or 
truth of his devotions mattered nothing. 
As another act of “‘ righteousness ”’ he gave 
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alms, and did so publicly in order to gain 
credit by his punctilious observance of the 
code. But motives of love or compassion 
did not influence his action at all. He kept 
certain laws of morality, he did certain 
kindnesses to his neighbour, not at all 
because he wished to be moral or kind, 
but simply because these specific acts — 
happened to be prescribed by the code. 
If he could contrive to be immoral or 
unkind without technically violating the 
code, his conscience was unperturbed. In 
fact, traditionalism often provided means 
of escape from inconvenient duties. One 
instance was cited by our Lord. Accord- 
ing to the Law, aged parents were entitled 
to look to their children for support. But 
a son wishing to evade this responsibility 
had only to make a formal declaration 
that his possessions were ‘‘ corban’’ (i.e. 
given to God) in order to make them 
exempt from claims for maintenance. 
‘* Ye no longer suffer a man to do aught for 
his father or his mother, making void the 
word of God by your tradition. And 
many such like things ye do.” 

The practical result of this system was 
that doctrine and morals alike came to 
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have very little importance. Teaching 
about them, known as haggada, might be 
given by anyone. What really mattered 
was halacha, the interpretation of the Law, 
concerning which none but a “scribe” 
(or Rabbi) was allowed to speak. Men 
might, and did, hold the most diverse, and 
often grotesque, ideas about God. They 
might,} and did, lead unmoral or even 
immoral lives. Provided that they did not 
outwardly transgress the letter of legalism, 
they were free from reproach. External 
obedience was everything. Its motive 
was negligible. The man afire with true 
devotion to God who slipped over some 
detail of ceremonial ordinance committed 
** sin.” The notorious evil-liver achieving 
outward obedience to the letter of the 
code was “‘righteous.” In point of fact, 
owing to the complexity of the code, 
this ‘‘righteousness ”’ was regarded as an 
impossible ideal by most people. Only 
the Pharisees, to which body nearly all the 
scribes belonged, claimed to reach it. Their 
strictness and consequent degree of “‘ right- 
eousness ”? were viewed by the multitude 
with admiring despair. We may conceive, 
then, how amazing seemed the words 
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‘“‘ xcept your righteousness shall exceed 
the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven” ! 


IV 


Such, then, was legalism, such the 
predominant religious influence at the time 
when our Lord’s ministry began. The 
Sadducees comprised only a small aristo- 
cratic body of the priests in Jerusalem 
with few adherents and little hold upon the 
masses. They were not agnostics or 
** advanced ”? thinkers, as their disbelief 
in the resurrection might suggest. On the 
contrary, while mainly a political rather 
than a religious body, in religion they were 
the extreme conservatives. Between them 
and the Pharisees there was considerable 
bitterness. They rejected traditionalism, 
because it disparaged the original Law; 
they repudiated belief in a future life 
because it lacked support from the 
canonical Old Testament Scriptures. And 
they stood apart from the people, whereas 
the Pharisaic scribes taught in every 
synagogue of Galilee. As we grasp the 
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nature of their doctrine, with its perversion 
of conscience and its grotesque theory 
of ‘righteousness,’ we understand the 
difficulties in our Lord’s path. Incident- 
ally, we see also why St. Paul, himself 
a convert from Pharisaism, could sanction 
no attempts to combine it with Christian- 
ity. It was a strange error which, through 
some centuries, conceived the Apostle as 
disparaging the importance of right con- 
duct when he assailed the doctrine of 
“justification by works.” ‘“‘ Works” 
were ‘‘ works of the Law’”’; some of his 
converts wished to graft upon the Christian 
Church their old belief that righteousness 
meant external obedience to the legalistic 
code. But the two systems, says St. Paul, 
are fundamentally at variance; ‘ye are 
severed from Christ,’’ he tells the Galatians 
roundly, ‘*‘ ye who would be justified by the 
Law.” 

If the purpose of Jesus was to free His 
hearers from the bondage of legalism, to 
make the inward life and motive count for 
more with them than external forms, to 
reinstate the prophetic idea of vital 
relationship with God as the basis of 
religion—and that such was His purpose is 
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not doubtful—we may wonder that He 
set about it in the guise of a scribe. For, 
after a brief prophetic ministry in support 
of the Baptist, it was mainly as a Rabbi 
that He appeared and worked. Even when 
He returned to Nazareth from Capernaum, 
‘* it was not [to quote Dr. Swete’s comment 
on St. Mark vi. 1] ‘“‘a private visit to His 
family ; He came as a Rabbi surrounded 
by His disciples.” He adopted the 
characteristic posture of a Rabbi when 
teaching. His doctrine was not only con- 
cerned with many questions which only a 
Rabbi might handle, but was often rab- 
binical in form and imagery. The crowd 
which heard the discourse in the Caper- 
naum synagogue (St. Mark i. 22) or listened 
to the close of the Sermon on the Mount 
(St. Matthew vil. 29) was ‘“‘ increasingly 
astonished,” for He taught as ‘‘ having 
authority, yet not as their scribes.” He 
spoke on subjects which only these 
authorised teachers were allowed to touch, 
yet the content of His doctrine proved 
utterly different from-that which other 
scribes set forth. 

Why, then, did He choose to be known 
as a Rabbi, to be identified with the 
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official champions of the very system He 
came to overthrow ? We may conjecture ~ 
without irreverence that the following 
reasons guided His choice. (i) It was an 
essential part of His work to gather 
about Him a band of disciples as the 
foundation of His Society and the means of 
transmitting His:-message. To teach and 
travel in the company of disciples was a 
recognised practice of the Rabbi; to do it 
in any other calling would probably have 
been to excite suspicions of political 
intrigue. (ii) Only as a Rabbi would He 
be permitted to teach authoritatively in the 
synagogues, and only as a Rabbi could He 
have freedom to touch on halacha, to 
state His views on such matters as prayer, 
fasting, almsgiving, and Sabbath-observ- 
ance. Any man known to lack rabbinical 
authority who ventured to speak in public 
on such topics would immediately be 
silenced. And so the scribes in Jerusalem 
sought to discredit Him with the people 
by challenging Him upon this very point. 
““By what authority doest Thou these 
things ?”’ they asked: ‘“‘and who gave 
Thee this authority ?”’ (iti) Our Lord had 
need to guard against a misunderstanding 
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of His purpose, a misunderstanding which 
His traducers did their best to foster. His 
words, with their reiterated ‘‘ It was said 
by them of old time . . . but I say unto 
you,’ might seem to herald an attack upon _ 
the Law. Yet He was come, as He said, 
not to destroy the Law but to fulfil it, 
to intensify its force by revealing its spirit. 
His aim was to attack not the Law, but 
legalism. There could be no surer way to 
convince His hearers of this than to appear 
before them as a Rabbi, as one of those 
whose business in life was to expound and 
uphold the Law. 


Not for a moment to-day can we who 
cherish the Christian faith forget that this 
Rabbi was in truth the Son of God. But 
we are trying here to range ourselves in 
sympathy among those to whom His 
words were first spoken. And to them, 
despairing of the ‘righteousness’ set 
forward as ideal, haunted by memories of 
prophetic or Apocalyptic sayings which 
their official teachers put aside, wearied 
by a religion of externalism, yet untaught 
of conscience to seek another—to such 
despondent men and women in Palestine 
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came Jesus the Rabbi. In this strange 
time, with its perverse theories of right - 
and wrong, its distorted view of God’s 
rule, its wide gulf between religion and 
love, His message was given. We in our 
turn shall interpret it more rightly when 
we remember what evils it had first to 
combat, what needs it had first to satisfy. 
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I 


Tue Baptism consecrated the Teacher; 
the Temptation defined the character and 
appeal of His teaching. Then Jesus of 
Nazareth entered upon His public work. 
Quietly it began; without the suddenness 
and dramatic setting which had startled 
Israel into hearing John. From _ the 
Fourth Gospel alone—though the Synoptic 
record is not inconsistent with it—we hear 
of the ministry’s opening stage, accom- 
plished in Judaea and Jerusalem. It was 
ended by the news of John’s imprisonment. 
Jesus could not allow the loss of His messen- 
ger to cause the silencing of the message, 
or suffer the malignant triumph of Herod 
to endure. So, at a risk we are apt to 
overlook, He departed into Galilee, Herod’s 
territory, to reaffirm there the Gospel of 
Repentance in the very words of John. 
“Repent ye,” said Jesus also, “for the 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” This 
55 
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preliminary preaching done, He began to 
teach. Definitely thenceforward He came 
before men as a Rabbi. He assumed the 
scribe’s mode of life, and form of instruc- 
tion, and companionship in travel with 
disciples. It was a recognised custom— 
the abuse of which, the “ devouring of 
widows’ houses,” He denounced—for 
Rabbis and their followers to be main- . 
tained by gifts from pious women. Of 
this custom our Lord, as a Rabbi, made 
use; by this means, aided by hospitality, 
the simple needs of Himself and His 
disciples were supplied. ‘‘ Certain women 
which had been healed of evil spirits and 
infirmities, and many others, ministered 
to them of their substance.” He made a 
new home in Capernaum, so that St. 
Matthew’s Gospel terms it ‘‘ His own city.” 
From that place, with its busy and mingled 
population, He journeyed through the 
villages of Galilee. As the great feasts 
recurred, He joined the pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem. Occasionally He would re- 
visit Nazareth or penetrate far into the 
north country. But in Galilee the most 
of His teaching was done, until the day 
came when He must set His face towards 
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Jerusalem for the last time, there to lay 
down His life for the world. 

Swiftly from village to village the fame 
of this amazing Teacher spread. At His 
approach men and women left their tasks 
for days together, heedless of hunger or 
other discomfort, if they might but listen 
to Him. Marvellous as were His miracles 
of deed, we may think they were sub- 
servient to, and wrought an impression 
less deep than, His miracle of doctrine. 
There were many sick folk in need of 
healing, and its bestowal meant much to 
them and to their friends. But the spiritual 
need was vaster and its satisfaction more 
lasting. Those whom He cured of sickness 
were given no immunity from its recur- 
rence. Again must the grave close upon 
Lazarus; thereafter no compelling word 
should open it before the Last Day. But 
they who received the teaching had gained 
an imperishable possession. From their 
very frequency, the outward miracles lost 
something of their power to astound 
the senses; from its very reiteration the 
doctrine gained in power to convince the 
heart. We may not forget that the out- 
ward miracles were more than works of 
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mercy, were “‘signs”’ and illustrations of 
the teaching. Yet weare prone to exagger- 
ate their influence. Doubtless it brought 
many to Jesus; it did not keep them at 
His side. As ‘‘ Teacher,’ not as ‘‘ Healer ”’ 
or “* Wonder-worker,”’ the people addressed 
Him. Joshua, they believed, had held the 
sun in thrall, Elisha had revived the dead, 
many an exorcist among them still claimed 
power to cast out devils. What were such 
things when put beside the boon this 
Teacher gave? None other, they con- 
fessed, spake as He. 

We have seen how sterile a creed was 
legalism, how impossible to the masses 
seemed the attainment of its “ righteous- 
ness.” They listened with deference to 
the rabbinical scribes, for these were the 
authorised exponents of religion. They 
admired these “‘ scribes of the Pharisees,”’ 
who claimed—and, as it seemed, justly 
—to fulfil the requirements of ‘‘ righteous- 
ness.” But its code remained a baffling 
ideal for the average man or woman; 
efforts to reach it brought weariness and 
despair. Yet, if half-forgotten, the time- 
less aspirations survived. A sense of per- 
sonal relation with God, light upon human 
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sorrow and the valley of the shadow of 
death, comfort for aching hearts, motive - 
which might transform routine into a 
coherent and ennobling scheme of life— 
for these they yearned, and yearned in 
vain till Jesus taught. What then must 
have been the bewilderment and joy surg- 
ing in their hearts! This, to all outward 
seeming, was a Rabbi; His themes and 
methods were a Rabbi’s. Yet this was a 
Rabbi Whose teaching did more than 
amend or transcend the rabbinical system. 
Itendedit. TheGod Whom He revealed as 
Father was another than the Deity Who, as 
the Rabbis gravely affirmed, spent three 
hours daily in studying the law. The man 
whom Jesus describes was different not 
merely from what His hearerswere, but from 
what they had ever dreamed of becoming. 
A new set of values replaced that which 
orthodoxy recognised. Observances ac- 
counted primary were put aside as negli- 
gible or even mischievous; qualities hither- 
to disparaged were set forward as the very 
basis of character. For the first time God 
became real, for the first time religion 
became practicable, for the first time moral 
goodness seemed worth while. 
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And He Who brought this message of 
hope was so wise that He read the secrets 
of the heart, so strong that He feared 
neither Herod nor muttering scribes and 
priests, so tender that mothers craved His 
benediction for their children. Can we 
wonder that both the Teacher and His 
teaching were welcomed eagerly? It is 
right to insist that increasingly towards 
the end He concentrated His care upon His 
disciples; this was needful to secure the 
transmission of His message and the per- 
petuation of His Society. But it is wrong, 
and a perversion of the Gospel record, to 
speak as if He cared for them alone. We 
may not imagine that the multitudes 
followed Him for a short space only, or 
from mere curiosity. We slander those 
loyal folk who hung upon His words if 
we fancy that they turned against Him, 
and even connived at His death. True, 
Jesus had His bitter enemies, few in num- 
bers but strong in influence. The Pharisaic 
scribes hated Him, because in the guise of 
a scribe He assailed with merciless irony 
the legalism they championed. The Sad- 
duceean priests hated Him, because by 
act and word He denounced their misuse 
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of the Temple in the Temple itself, the 
stronghold of their power. Pharisees and - 
Sadducees united for once in this unlovely 
fellowship of hate, and by subtle craft 
achieved their end. Yet those of the 
people whom they cajoled into asking for 
Barabbas or those who mocked Jesus on 
the Cross were but a handful, and a 
nation must not be judged by the rabble 
which hastens to a criminal trial or a public 
execution. 

Very different from a capricious mob 
are ‘‘ the multitudes ” as we find them in 
the Gospels. St. Luke in particular seems 
to delight in emphasising the true rela- 
- tionship between Jesus and the mass of 
His fellow-countrymen. Throughout the 
pages of the Third Gospel this note is 
sustained. ‘‘ He taught in their syna- 
gogues, being glorified of all” (iv. 15). 
‘“*The multitudes sought after Him, and 
came to Him, and would have stayed Him, 
that He should not go from them ”’ (iv. 42). 
‘Ag Jesus returned, the multitude wel- 
comed Him, for they were all waiting for 
Him” (viii. 40). ‘‘ The multitudes fol- 
lowed Him, and He welcomed them ”’ 
(ix. 40). It is a beautiful picture of mutual 
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welcome which these last two verses draw ! 
‘‘The many thousands of the multitude 
were gathered: together, insomuch that 
they trode one upon another” (xi. 1). 
‘** As He said these things, all His adver- 
saries were put to shame, and all the — 
multitude rejoiced for all the glorious 
things that were done by Him ” (xiii. 17). 
So the tale goes on, bringing us to the 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem, five days 
before the Crucifixion. Then our Lord’s 
silent refusal to lead a national movement 
is thought by some to have alienated the 
people’s love. That view is remote from 
truth. Humanly speaking, the one fact 
which delayed our Lord’s death from the 
Monday to the Friday and gained for us 
the marvellous teaching of that period was 
the unchanged fidelity of the multitude. 
For that length of time, at least, it shielded 
Him from the fury of His enemies. ‘* He 
was teaching daily in the Temple,” while 
they sought to destroy Him, but ‘“ could 
not find what they might do, for all the 
people hung upon Him, listening” (xix. 
47, 48). St. Luke reiterates the point, 
so anxious is he to make clear that it was 
not the popular voice which condemned 
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Jesus. “The scribes and chief priests 
sought to lay hands on Him in that very 
hour, and they feared the people ” (xx. 19). 
A little later, again, ‘‘ the chief priests and 
scribes sought how they might put Him 
to death, for they feared the people” 
. (xxi. 2), At last they gained their end, 
aided by the weakness of Pilate and the 
bought clamour before the Praetorium. 
Yet even then ‘there followed Him a 
great multitude of the people, and of 
women who bewailed and lamented Him ”’ 
(xxiii. 27). 

We do well to keep in mind this cumu- 
lative witness. For we belittle, in some 
degree, Christ’s greatness as a Teacher if 
we conceive Him to have alienated those 
He taught. We impugn the fullness of 
His love if we suppose that He must 
withdraw it from the multitudes in order 
to lavish it increasingly upon the disciples. 
And we dishonour a loyal and affectionate 
people if we imagine them ungrateful for 
the matchless boon of His teaching— 
those simple folk who followed Him with 
an increasing veneration to the end. Dull 
of apprehension they were, perverse, lack- 
ing in imagination and enterprise, unable to 
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receive much that He longed to impart. 
But their hearts were not cold when Jesus 
stood among them. For the sake of no 
theory can we afford to lose the Jesus of 
the Gospels, Who, spending Himself upon 
the disciples, had compassion on the multi- 
tudes also, Who loved the people, Whom 
the people loved. 


II 


How, then, did He give His message to 
the disciples and to the multitudes ? What 
were the methods of this supreme Teacher ? 
Since it was His will to appear before men 
as a Rabbi, much of His doctrine follows, 
in outward semblance, the rabbinic form. 
He used sayings that were frequently in 
their mouths, though the words, as He 
interpreted them, gained a new and a 
living significance. He, like the scribes, 
quoted freely from the Old Testament, 
caring more for the aptness of the words to 
support an argument and the spirit be- 
neath their letter than. for their historic 
context. He, like the scribes, employed 
parables as a frequent means of instruction. 
There is little need to add that the parables 
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of Jesus differed sharply in manner as well 
as in teaching from those of the scribes. 
More present is our danger of thinking the 
method of some occasions to have been the 
method of all. Thus there were times 
when our Lord taught by parables so 
framed that their meaning was hidden from 
the crowd, parables which He expounded 
privately to His disciples. Yet to imagine 
this His unbroken practice is a double 
error. Not all His public teaching was 
parabolic; not all the parables needed 
explanation. Often Jesus taught the mul- 
titudes, as well as the disciples, by direct 
statements of the plainest kind. Often 
He used parables (such as that of the 
Prodigal Son) the meaning of which was 
luminously apparent to all without further 
exposition. 

Next we may note a detail of the Rabbis’ 
method which we may well suppose our 
Lord to have adopted, and His use of 
which explains much that else had been 
baffling. It was their habit to repeat 
many times the sayings they deemed of 
special weight until their pupils had such 
words by heart. Of this there was clear 
need in an age when instruction was mainly 
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oral. ‘Teach us to pray,” urged our 
Lord’s disciples. May we not picture 
them grouped about Him, repeating His 
words like children taught by a parent, 
memorising, sentence by sentence, the 
prayer He gave? Students of the Gospels 
are perplexed when they find the same 
utterance recorded by the different Evan- 
gelists as spoken at different times. They 
mark a seeming conflict in the accounts of 
circumstances which drew forth a parable. 
They find variants, not easily to be recon- 
ciled, in the wording of the same parable. 
Vast labour has been spent upon efforts 
to adjust these discrepancies. Yet the 
perplexity is often needless. It springs 
from the assumption that Jesus must have 
said each thing butonce. If so, Heset aside 
a method apt for His need, a method for 
the use of which those who accounted Him 
a Rabbi would look. If so, He employed, 
clean contrary to His habit, supernatural 
means when the natural lay to His hand. 
We may believe, indeed, that the Spirit 
quickened the memories of His disciples 
to recall His words. But we may believe 
also that here, as elsewhere, He chose to 
supplement rather than to supersede 
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human effort. A skilful teacher does not 
dread repetition, and cares more for the 
thoroughness than for the volume of his 
teaching. Not otherwise, surely, was it 
with the greatest Teacher of all. He 
would reiterate freely the essentials of 
His message. He would redeliver the 
same parable many times, varying its 
details to suit the audience of the moment. 
He would set forth on the plain or in the 
synagogue precepts already spoken on 
the mount. He would take care that they 
_ who were to transmit His Gospel knew by 
heart its essential truths. 

If, however, there was something of 
likeness between the mode of teaching 
which Jesus used and that practised by 
the scribes, there was more of contrast. 
Not only was the matter of its doctrine 
novel, but its form differed widely from 
the conventional manner. Even the 
casual hearer would soon note with amaze 
that, while He quoted the Scriptures, as 
did other scribes, He contemned the “ tra- 
ditions ’’ to which other Rabbis made 
constant appeal and ranked beyond the 
Scriptures in authority. Moreover, a 
marked characteristic of His method was 
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to lay down broad principles of enduring 
force. That was not the method of the 
scribes, whose concern was with details 
of ceremonial and conduct, who laboured 
to show precisely how a man should act 
in each particular set of circumstances. 
Every minute question received from them 
an answer equally minute. Remote from 
their doctrine as had been the Baptist’s 
message, he too had given particular 
counsel to particular classes, had _pre- 
scribed especial rules of conduct to the 
multitudes, the publicans, and the soldiers. 
Such was not the usage of our Lord. ‘And 
we, what shall we do? ’’—the question 
put to and answered by John—was a type 
of question which Jesus rarely concerned 
Himself to meet. An enquiry raising 
some immediate issue or restricted to the 
case of the enquirer was apt to draw a 
reply which, at the moment, must have 
seemed disappointing. In place of de- 
tailed counsel, framed to benefit one in- 
dividual or class or age, Jesus preferred to 
state great principles, which would enrich — 
all humanity for alltime. This deliberate 
choice has much significance. Certain 
scholars have over-emphasised the eschato- 
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logical and apocalyptic elements in Christ’s 
doctrine, arguing that His was but an 
“interim ethic,” designed to serve only 
for the few years which (as they deem Him 
to have held) must pass before His return 
brought earthly life to an end. There are 
sayings of His which can be interpreted 
in this sense, and were, as we know, so 
interpreted by the early Church. Beyond 
doubt St. Paul anticipated a speedy 
*““parousia’’ and Last Judgment. Such 
counsels of his as: 


“But this I say, brethren, the time is 
shortened, that henceforth both those that 
have wives may be as though they had 
none; and those that weep, as though they 
wept not; and those that rejoice, as 
though they rejoiced not; and those that 
buy, as though they possessed not; and 
those that use the world, as not abusing it, 
for the fashion of this world passethaway’’— 


may fairly be termed “interim ethic.” 
But the wrong of ascribing this mistaken 
view to Jesus grows clear when we survey 
His teaching as a whole, with its tranquillity 
and poise. His are not words fevered by 
the imminence of the end. His are not 
counsels shaped to serve the brief require- 
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ments of one passing age. Whatever self- 
imposed limitations of knowledge His In- 
carnation set, He seems consciously to 
address disciples of a far future. With 
serene vision and detachment He meets 
immediate problems of tribute-paying or 
inheritance or sabbath-observance by great 
principles, destined to live and guide when 
the matters which drew them forth had 
crumbled into dust. 

Having set them forth, He leaves to 
future disciples the task of discerning their 
full import. Each generation would turn - 
to them and perceive more of their mean- 
ing, inheriting the study others had given 
and profiting yet more by labours of its 
own. For the aim of a great teacher is 
less to give learning than eagerness to 
learn. Those truths become vital for us 
which we have apprehended by our own 
effort. Then only do they dominate -not 
merely the intellect but the will. It was 
our Lord’s task to give the teaching; it 
must be His disciples’ to master its con- 
tents. He was undismayed if for the 
moment these were seen but dimly or 
quite misunderstood. He was both the 
greatest and the most patient of teachers ; 
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perhaps those two terms are one. “I 
have yet many things to say unto you, 
but ye cannot bear them now ”’—how 
wise, how tender a restraint was that! 
Always we find Him content to teach 
gradually, to enforce one truth at a time. 
Forgetfulness of this His method often 
makes us err in interpreting His words. 
Thus the parable of the Unjust Steward 
was spoken to emphasise one duty; its 
** difficulties ”’ begin when we mistake it 
for a general exposition of ethics. The 
parable of Dives and Lazarus was spoken 
to give one warning, not to supply a 
detailed picture of the world to come. 
Because He would not distract His hearers 
from the single point to be taught, Jesus 
borrowed its setting from the conventional 
imagery of His age. We need not linger 
to cite other instances. But, alike in 
studying the past and striving to learn 
the present teaching of our Lord, we may 
not forget this clear characteristic of His 
method—its patience, its designed reti- 
cences and restraint. “I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now,’’ is still His frequent word 
to His disciples. 
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His method, then, was gradual. Like- 
wise it was personal. He transmuted the 
idiom of theology into that of humanity. 
The Rabbis spoke mainly of things, Jesus 
of people. His parables were of men and 
women. An abstract essay on neighbour- 
liness and racial prejudice doubtless had 
interested a few hearers, yet how scant its 
force compared with the tale of the Good 
Samaritan! On another day He wished 
to teach the nature of repentance and of 
divine forgiveness. We have cause to 
know how arid such expositions may be, 
how unconvincing, despite their logic, 
in effect. But Jesus taught the doctrine 
of forgiveness by picturing the forgiver 
and the forgiven. When He had ended 
His story of a father and two sons, the 
hearers had no need of formal exposition. 
The truth craved by sinful men and women 
shone for all time from that matchless tale. 
And the Teacher’s appeal was the more 
persuasive because it was attuned to 
human experience. ‘“ What man of you 
...?’ was ever its keynote. There were 
moments when His presence stirred awe 
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in the multitudes, moments when some 
blinding glimpse of His power or purity 
made them reel backward in amaze. 
Yet such moments were few. For the 
more parts, the crowds judged Him 
genial, kindly, easy of approach. The 
Pharisees, as their name implies, held 
themselves separate from the people, to 
whom they declaimed from a fancied 
height of ‘“‘ righteousness.”? The Baptist 
had great gifts, yet not that of charm; 
it was hard to be at ease in his company. 
But the words of Jesus were wonderfully 
gracious; in Him folk recognised not 
merely a supreme Teacher but a friend. 
This was no frigid oracle to whom they 
listened, but Man speaking of man to men. 

There is no need to dwell at length upon 
the truth that our Lord’s mode of teaching 
was positive, whereas the Rabbis’ was largely 
negative; that He gave precepts, while 
they abounded with prohibitions. It is a 
point which has been duly remarked by 
every commentator. Less noted, perhaps, 
but not less characteristic is the degree in 
which this Teacher was primarily a Re- 
vealer. There was a day when He desired 
to feed a great company in the wilderness. 
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He did it by no arresting or spectacular 
method. He summoned no legions of 
angels to minister among those wearied 
people. He took the few loaves and fishes 
near by, and showed what unsuspected 
power of satisfying lay in the frugal store 
contemned of Philip. That miracle sym- 
bolised deeply His teaching method. It 
pictured the manner of feeding the soul 
as He fed the body.. We may term the 
doctrine of Jesus amazingly new. Yet its 
novelty lay far less in the communication 
of new beliefs than in the revelation of 
unguessed potency in beliefs already 
familiar. Jesus took the loaves and fishes 
of creed, the concepts already possessed 
by the people and deemed barren of 
nourishment ; He took and blessed and 
used them, and they who hungered and 
thirsted for the true righteousness were 
filled. He took the belief in God and 
revealed its comfort, its illimitable strength. 
He took human nature, and revealed man’s 
possibilities to man. He took prayer, and 
it changed from a mechanic form to a 
dynamic force. He took the Law, which 
seemed an impersonal and outworn code; 
He revealed it as the word of a living God. 
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New meaning and beauty and hope in 
familiar things leapt to light as He spoke 
of them ; such was the power of Jesus the 
Revealer. 

In modern days, when unspared thought 
is given to the technique of teaching, we 
may note how often the methods eulogised 
as new are those which Jesus Christ em- 
ployed in Galilee. His recognition of per- 
sonality will serve as an example. Its 
force has been rediscovered of late. How 
intolerably dull (to name an instance) were 
the old-fashioned ‘‘ Scripture lessons ”’ on 
the Acts! Its later chapters seemed a 
mere haze of disconnected events, through 
which loomed dimly the figure of St. 
Paul, journeying inconsequently by routes 
hard to memorise. The wiser teacher of 
to-day subordinates all such detail to the 
personality of the Apostle. He strives to 
make that vivid and convincing. He 
teaches these chapters as biography, not 
as geography. Then the setting of the 
life-story will be learnt readily enough. 
Again, he knows the wisdom of patience. 
He feels that a little learnt well out-values 
much learnt vaguely. He draws illustra- 
tion from the happenings of the day and 
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from objects near at hand. Often, and of 
set purpose, he utters paradoxes, keenly 


anxious that his pupils shall search out 
truth for themselves. In these details of 
method, as in others we might name, our 
modern expert is adapting to his use the 
method of Jesus, the master-teacher. This 
indeed He was. We are so familiar with 
the results He gained that we tend to forget 
their marvel. Here was no philosopher 
addressing choice intellects in a sheltered 
university, but a wandering Rabbi who 
worked but for three years among un- 
cultured peasants. His theme was re- 
ligion, and His doctrine a fundamental 
challenge to the beliefs accounted ortho- 
dox. Infinitely tender towards sinners, 
He heaped scorn on scorn as He spoke of 
the accredited leaders of religion and the 
legalism they championed. At the end He 
assailed legalism in its stronghold, and 
legalism placed Him on the Cross. Yet, 
despite their limitations, despite their 
brevity, despite the seeming completeness 
of their failure, those three years of teach- 
ing transformed the thought of the world. 

In such fashion, then, we may picture 
this Master at work, instructing both His 
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disciples and the multitudes. He taught 
by vivid parables, He repeated His doctrine 
until it abode in the memory, He set 
forth great principles of positive force, 
yet was content that their apprehension 
should be gradual, He caused His doctrine 
to centre in personality, He revealed to 
mankind the richness of its heritage. And 
always in and behind the teaching was 
the Teacher. Always the Way of obedi- 
ence led up to the Truth, and the Truth 
was upheld by the compelling witness of 
the Life. ‘“‘ What is this?’ asked the 
curious crowd, as they watched Him at 
work. ‘‘A new Teacher,” would be the 
first reply ; a Rabbi, following the rabbini- 
cal methods, discoursing on themes which 
Rabbis alone might handle. But as they 
listened, they were filled with an increasing 
wonder. Though He seemed to claim 
rabbinical authority, He taught not as 
their scribes. And the reply changed. 
Not merely “a new teacher”’—many a 
new scribe had come to claim a hearing— 
but ‘‘a new teaching,” they confessed, 
was this. Others might avail to expound 
an eternal law. He, and He only, had 
the words of eternal Life. 
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Tue methods of Jesus the Teacher were 
deliberate and distinctive. Yet, in one 
sense, it was a part of His method to 
ignore method. He might have set Him- 
self to build a treatise of doctrine, choosing 
a theme, expounding it in detail, passing 
thence in careful sequence to the next. 
Such is the mode of a lecturer, but the 
legacy of Jesus Christ to the world was 
to be not lectures but a life. None could 
predict in the morning of what He would 
speak ere night. This only was sure, that 
the day’s teaching would be shaped by 
the day’s need. The wants of the men 
and women He would meet must decide 
His themes. A friend’s question or a 
sceptic’s gibe might draw His words. He 
might be stirred to speech by sight of a 
wayside beggar, a group of children, a 
cluster of anemones, a sky reddening to 
sunset. Revelation the most intimate, 
II 81 
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withheld from the disciples, might be 
lavished on an upright and austere Pharisee 
or a woman of the street. From these 
so casual utterances—ranging swiftly the 
diverse aspects of life, phrased now in 
abrupt apophthegm, now in leisurely dis- 
course—from this mass of parable, para- 
dox, question, rebuke, entreaty, command, 
table-talk with friends, public preaching 
to a multitude, we have to gather the 
doctrine of Jesus. 

We are apt to envy those first disciples 
who heard His living voice. We forget 
what perplexity it brought them, how often 
a detached utterance seemed not merely 
bewildering in itself, but discrepant from 
some other word of His which burned yet 
in their hearts. Not until centuries had 
passed could its import be discerned, could 
the true emphasis be felt, could the great 
principles be seen apart from their momen- 
tary setting. Even now the task is un- 
finished. Yet its beginning is evident in 
the first three Gospels. Each evangelist 
practises selection, each strives not to 
write a full account of the Lord’s ministry, 
but to record words and events he deems 
of a chief importance. And these first 
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evangelists are ready on occasion to ex- 
change the order of time for the order 
of thought; they forsake chronological 
sequence that they may group the Master’s 
words on some one subject. In the Fourth 
Gospel, separate by many years from the 
others, this process of selection is carried 
further; here, we may believe, the teach- 
ing is seen in the juster perspective which 
distance gives. 

When, therefore, hoping to learn the 
mind of Christ, we turn to the Gospels, 
we must not be misled into setting least 
store by that which bears the name of 
St. John. We are unconcerned here with 
the intricate question of its authorship, 
though there is ample ground for believing 
it to be based upon the testimony of an 
eye-witness, and much for identifying that 
eye-witness with the son of Zebedee. The 
point which does concern us is the critical 
view that, because its ‘‘ date ”’ is long after 
the other three Gospels had been written, 
therefore its historical trustworthiness is 
less. They who disparage the Fourth 
Gospel as of small historic worth seem to 
forget that a memoir may be written long 
years before it is gathered, with others, 
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into a book. ‘‘ The date of the Fourth 
Gospel”? means, in common use, the year 
when the complete book as we now possess 


it was given to the Church. Yet that may 


be remote from the date when the records 
within it were first written.- Indeed, the 
unnamed editor of this Gospel tells us in 
its Epilogue that he has put before us 
memories already written down by the 
beloved disciple. ‘‘ This,’ he declares, “* is 
the disciple which beareth witness of these 
things and wrote these things, and we 
know that his witness is true.” 

It is clear that neither these words nor 
any other suffice to prove that John, son 
of Zebedee, was the ‘“‘ author” of the 
Fourth Gospel, or even the writer of the 
memoirs on which the Gospel is based. 
Yet, interesting as are questions of its 
date, its sources, its authorship, and its 
style, all these questions are, in a sense, 
secondary. To examine them in detail 
would be both to retread ground over 
which the feet of first-rate scholars have 
passed, and also to stray far from our own 
road. But it must needs be said here 
that any who would know the Master’s 
mind and discern His teaching, cannot 
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suffer himself to be robbed of the Fourth 
Gospel, or to believe that the other three 
alone can be taken to enshrine the authen- 
tic words of Christ. By whatever show of 
learning this view be championed, his 
right instinct will reject it. Can any read 
these pages with an alert literary sense 
and fail to be sure that the deeds are told 
by an eye-witness, that the words attri- 
buted to Jesus follow closely those He 
spake? Is it credible that here we have 
no more than the pious meditations of a 
Christian Platonist, inventing discourses 
such as, in his fancy, the Master might 
have spoken? From whose imagination 
came the fourteenth chapter, and the three 
that follow it ? 

Could we learn from Christian folk 
throughout the world what part of the 
New Testament they loved best and re- 
turned to most often, almost beyond doubt 
these four would be the most widely 
named. They are so profound that the 
wisest find new depths in them at every 
reading. They are so simple that he who 
ministers by a cottage bedside knows them 
to be more welcome than any other. Their 
very cadence haunts the ear like music. We 
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are above mere ethic, however noble; we 
are far beyond those matters with which 
the Master must concern Himself when 
teaching in Galilee. Here is revealed the 
inmost mind of Christ. ‘I go to prepare 
a place for you. ... My peace I give 
unto you.... Ye are My friends. ... 
Neither pray I for them alone, but for 
them also which shall believe on Me 
through their word.” . “Be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world ” 

it is in such sayings that souls have four 
rest; it is the promise of the “‘ many 
meine ” that dying ears have craved ; 
it is these chapters which have so streng- 
thened a multitude through the valley of 
the shadow that their heart has not been 
troubled, neither has it been afraid. 

Yet how, we may wonder, could the 
Evangelist reproduce with this exactness 
words that had been spoken some sixty 
years earlier? That reverent and _ pro- 
found scholar, the late Dr. Swete, in the 
preface to his work on “The Last Dis- 
course and Prayer,” would have us dis- 
tinguish between the accounts given in the 
earlier chapters of this Gospel, ‘“‘ coloured 
by their passage through the mind of the 
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Evangelist,” and this record of what was 
said in the Upper Room and the Garden. 
“It is not unreasonable to suppose,” he 
wrote, “that words spoken on the last 
night of the Lord’s life produced an in- 
effaceable impression ; that at the end of a 
long life one who was present found almost 
the very words still ringing in his ears.” 
Yet must we not feel that this is an ex- 
planation which tangles us in new diffi- 
culties? Have we just cause for distin- 
guishing in a fashion so arbitrary these 
four chapters from the rest of the Gospel ? 
Remembering the length of these chapters, 
is it probable that a man of eighty would 
be able to set down with exactness the 
very words which, but dimly aware of their 
import, he had heard when a youth of 
twenty ? Yet we feel, as Dr. Swete felt, 
that these chapters bring us the very words 
of Christ. We may adventure a simpler, 
a more human explanation. 

Let us turn to Good Friday. Before 
noon, when darkness was to shroud the 
paths, the Crucified would have His 
Mother sheltered by the beloved disciple. 
“Behold thy son!” He said; “ behold 
thy mother!” And, interpreting the com- 
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mand, forthwith they two left Calvary. 
‘““From that hour the disciple took her 
unto his own house.” There thesad hours 
dragged on, and the morrow brought no 
hope. It was the disciple’s task to com- 
fort the Mother; how best should he 
attempt it? He would feel, as we all feel 
in such hours, the impotence of his own 
words. But he had for his use words far 
transcending his own, words the most 
comforting of any spoken in this world. 
Less than twenty-four hours earlier he 
had heard them, in the Upper Room and 
the Garden. Would he not haste, while 
they were yet new in his memory, to write 
them down for the Mother? How better 
could he fill the hours, how else render her 
such service? The more we ponder the 
circumstances, the more probable it will 
seem that this the disciple did. We can- 
not suppose that, having Christ’s own 
message of consolation and strength, he 
would withhold it from the bereaved 
Mother of Christ. And he would write it 
at full length, that she might have it in 
its rich completeness, ponder each of those 
wonderful sentences, keep it as her chiefest 
treasure through all her days. After- 
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_ wards, at whatever date and by whatever 
writer the Fourth Gospel was shaped, this 
record would be included in it, with other 
memoirs of the beloved disciple. To know 
these chapters well is to be sure, let 
external criticism support or assail our 
conviction as it will, that here are the words 
of Jesus. Yet the historical difficulty 
vanishes were the written record made, not 
sixty years, but a few hours after the words 
were spoken. And it is a welcome thought 
that, of the innumerable mourners whom 
these written words have comforted, per- 
chance the first to feel their power was 
the Mother of our Lord. 


II 


We must not pause further upon these 
incomparable chapters. Yet the remem- 
brance of them makes us more sure that 
the Fourth Gospel is not to be held of less 
account than the others as a record of 
Christ’s words. Biblical criticism, indeed, 
is apt to be swayed by fashion, and the 
habit of belittling the Fourth Gospel is 
soon to lose its vogue. We begin to see 
that the theories of scholasticism are not 
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really infallible because, with a strange 
assurance, they are set forward as proven 
facts. We begin to understand that more 
than scholasticism must equip the critic 
of the New Testament, that literary ques- 
tions need a literary sense for their de- 
cision, and that spiritual values are not to 
be judged apart from spiritual insight. 
It seems likely, indeed, that in time to 
come the admitted “lateness”? of the 
Fourth Gospel will be understood to en- 
hance, rather than to lessen, its worth. 
Because it is late, it represents a maturer 
understanding of Christ’s message. From 
the memoirs of the beloved disciple its 
writer was free to choose those records 
of word and deed which two generations 
of Christian experience had shown to be of 
the most enduring import. 

Immense pains have been spent lately 
upon “the Synoptic problem” of the re- 
lationships between the first three Gospels 
and their common debt to a document 
still earlier. Though there are points yet 
in debate, much agreement has been gained, 
and the main conclusions shared by almost 
all scholars to-day seem unlikely to be 
modified seriously in the future. But the 
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details of this research, interesting as they 
are, lie beyond the scope of these pages. 
What must concern us here is a question 
which readers unversed in technical studies 
have full right to ask. ‘‘ We would know,” 
they say, ‘‘ what Jesus taught. We hear 
that modern criticism has transformed the 
older view of the Gospels. Their language, 
their setting, their history are understood 
now as they were by no past age. More- 
over, the mechanic theory of inspiration 
is discredited. May we yet be sure, there- 
fore, that the Gospels bring us the actual 
teaching of Jesus? Or do they offer but 
imperfect memories, tinged with the pre- 
possessions of their writers, supplemented 
by the pious imaginings of the Church ? ”’ 

To such questions the most reassuring 
answer is also the most truthful. Skilled 
and minute scrutiny of the Gospels has 
strengthened their claim of truthfulness. 
They profess no description of all that 
Jesus said and did within His three years 
of public ministry; ‘‘the which if they 
should be written every one,” as the editor 
of the Fourth Gospel declared with sedate 
humour, “‘ I suppose the world itself would 
not contain the books that should be 
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written.’ Thus we are not to suppose the 
Evangelists to have reproduced the most 
of our Lord’s discourses at their spoken 
length. Yet the manner of writing shows 
that they did not often ‘“‘ summarise,” as 
that verb is commonly used. They did not 
try, that is, to express the sum of what the 
Master had said in briefer sentences of 
their own. They chose, we may believe, 
a wiser method. Because time and space 
were scant, they left much wholly un- 
recorded, so that the teaching or con- 
solation or warning or parable they deemed 
of a chief importance might be given in 
full. Who could wish them to have done 
otherwise? Who would desire a con- 
densed narrative of the unmentioned days 
did this compel a mere summary of the 
Prodigal’s tale, a mere outline of the 
teaching in the Upper Room ? 

The record of the Gospels, then, is frankly 
incomplete. And each Evangelist was 
swayed in his choice of material both by 
his own views and by the needs of the 
special public for whom he wrote. The 
Matthaean version, penned for Jewish con- 


verts, is other than the Marcan, designed © 


for Gentiles. St. Luke, being a man of 
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eager sympathy with the poor, must find 
room (as the others do not) for the parables 
of Dives and Lazarus, of the unjust steward, 
of the foolish rich man. He must word 
more sharply than the rest those warnings 
against the dominance of wealth which 
the Master spake. In brief, to read the 
Gospels attentively is to feel that divine 
doctrine is given us in human documents. 

Yet when we admit—and it were more 
fitting to exult in—this truth, we may 
affirm confidently that these Gospels em- 
power us to hear the Teacher Himself, 
that the voice which speaks through them 
is as never man spake. Scrutinised with 
unexampled care, appraised by love and 
hate, the Gospels have stood each test. 
And we are the better equipped for a right 
estimate of their marvel when we remember 
how amazingly new, how utterly unex- 
pected, was the doctrine of Jesus. To-day 
we are impressed by its beauty, its wisdom, 
its serene idealism. But, because we know 
it well, we forget its staggering surprise 
to the folk who heard it first, its overthraw 
of ideas which every pious Jew held as 
the very basis of his religion. That this 
doctrine should be recorded clearly by the 
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Evangelists is wonderful, and therein we 
may recognise the work of the Divine 
Spirit. But that it should be the in- 
vention of the Evangelists is incredible. 
We may question this detail or another. 
We may believe this or the neighbouring 
version to be the more accurate. Yet not, 
if history, if logic, if knowledge of human 
limitations have any force, may we deny 
that, as a whole, the Gospels witness 
faithfully of the teaching Jesus gave. 

So, as the fishermen and villagers of old, 
we turn to hear what this Rabbi speaks. 
Not yet, not to the end of time, will its 
full meaning be understood. The un- 
changing words abide, but to each genera- 
tion they disclose an especial significance. 
Here our enquiry will not concern itself 
with the bearing of particular utterances 
upon particular problems of human con- ° 
duct. That indeed is a knowledge to the 
search for which each age of the Christian 
society and every true disciple must return. 
But here we will keep in view another end. 
Different as it is, it too may help us to 
understand better the Master’s will by 
making more clear to us the Master’s 
mind. 
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For the detailed teaching and the separ- 
ate utterances are more likely to be inter-- 
preted aright when we have set ourselves 
to discern the basal concepts beneath 
them; the ideas, implicit in them, which 
dominated the thought of the Teacher. 
And we cannot doubt with what question 
this study must begin. Listening to 
Jesus, pondering His words, watching 
afresh, as it were, His deeds, in humble 
reverence we Shall ask: ‘‘ What was the 
religion He Himself held true? What was 
His idea of God ?”’ 
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Chapter V The View of God 


I 


EvEN those who, revering the character 
of Jesus, hesitate to account Him divine, 
will agree that at the heart of both His 
life and His teaching glowed an unex- 
tinguishable faith in God. And they can- 
not deny the profound significance of this 
fact. He whose knowledge of the heights 
and depths in man they own unmatched 
in history, who confronted evil open-eyed, 
and Himself suffered its extreme of malice, 
was ever sure of God, of God’s power and 
God’s love. We might belittle the judg- 
ment if it came from an unshadowed life. 
But the path of Jesus was clouded by 
those very perplexities which are most apt 
to darken into scepticism. In every village 
men and women tortured by disease were 
laid at His feet. He saw, and wept at the 
sight, death shattering happiness into the 
grave. The suffering of the innocent, 
disaster’s random blows, failure of heroic 
99 
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toil, treachery, and the foul might of hate— 
all these He knew. Of sorrow, as of joy, 
He drank to the full. And if through each 
change of fortune that certainty of His 
persisted, none might attribute it to a grim 
resolve of stoicism. His strength was of 
another kind and sprang from another 
source. Jesus was sure of God. 

Yet some may feel that this cannot be 
affirmed quite without reserve. Admit- 
ting its truth of His life as a whole, they 
will mark what has the look of an excep- 
tion. ‘‘ My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me ? ’—does not that cry belong 
to an hour when the faith of Jesus broke, 
or came near breaking? Was it wrung 
from Him by physical pain? Or, as 
commentators of an older school have held, ~ 
did the sin of the world, borne by Himself, 
mysteriously veil the Father from Him? 
No interpretation of the words dare go 
beyond reverent surmise. Yet it seems 
possible that the accustomed view has 
missed their meaning. 

They were, we must remember, a quota- 
tion. “My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me?” is the opening of the 
twenty-second psalm. That fact stirs a 
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question. Had the moan of a faith in 
peril, had a cry of agonised reproach been 
forced from the lips of Jesus, would it have 
been spoken in borrowed words? That 
seems hard to believe. A cry of that 
kind surely must have found its own 
expression. But we know how well our 
Lord loved these psalms, how often, having 
them in His memory, He put them to use. 
What more natural than that His thought 
should turn, in the solitude and torment 
of the Cross, to a psalm which described 
suffering so marvellously like His own ? 


** All they that see me laugh me to scorn ; 
They shoot out the lip, they shake the head, saying, 
‘Commit thyself unto the Lord, let Him deliver him ; 
Let Him deliver him, seeing He delightethin him. ...’”’ 


“JT may tell all my bones 3 
They look and stare upon me. 
They part my garments among them, 
And upon my vesture do they cast lots. 
But be not Thou far off, O Lord: 
O Thou my succour, haste Thee to help me... . 


” 


The crude jest of ‘‘ He calleth Elijah ”’ 
were almost impossible, we are told, had 
not the sentence been uttered by our Lord 
in Hebrew. And He would have used 
Hebrew only if He were quoting from the 
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Hebrew Scripture, for the spoken dialect 
of His time was Aramaic. Perhaps, then, 
this was no cry of desolation, strangely 
phrased in borrowed words and an archaic 
tongue. Rather, it seems that, for His 
solace, Jesus had begun to recite aloud 
the twenty-second psalm when, at its first 
words, He was interrupted by those who 
in derision taunted Him with Elijah, by 
those who in sympathy offered the sponge of 
wine. This is but a surmise, a possible 
interpretation of the words. Yet, if it 
be true, it frees us from supposing that at 
any moment, even on the Cross, the faith . 
of Jesus grew weak. 


Il 


But to learn what was His own concept 
and revelation of God, we must pass from 
any single utterance to His teaching as 
a whole. 

He spent no time in arguing for the fact 
of God. That had been needless, because 
He dwelt among folk whose belief in God, 
if pitifully incomplete, was unquestioning. 
And did any require more of proof, he 
would gain it-more surely from the life 
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of Jesus than from logic. But the belief 
was there; the need was to purify and 
enlarge it. Taught of prophecy and apo- 
calyptic, the Jews had learnt to conceive 
of God as, before all else, their King. 
That was a help, because it left Jesus to 
transform, not to form, the concept of 
God’s kingdom. Already the idea pos- 
sessed the expectation of His hearers. It 
was also a hindrance, because the Jews who 
thought of God as king attributed to Him 
in an exalted degree the prerogatives of 
kings on earth—a view remote from the 
truths which Jesus accounted fundamental. 
To epitomise the contrast, we may say 
that the Jews held God to impose law, 
Jesus taught that God is law; the Jews 
held God to demand love, Jesus taught 
that God is love. 

It is as important for the disciple of to- 
day as it was for the Twelve to understand 
how vast is the gulf separating these ideas. 
The Jews thought of God’s kingship in 
terms of an oriental monarchy. Those 
whom a king ruled must obey whatever 
of command he proclaimed, and the dis- 
obedient might be consumed by his wrath. 
But it was his prerogative to be arbitrary, 
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capricious, exempt from law. None could 
foretell his decisions, shaped by the impulse 
of the moment. He was free to grant a 
petition on one day, to refuse a like petition 
on the next. Though there could be no 
certainty, the menace of punishment might 
be averted by gifts. If the king willed, 
he might deign to concern himself with the 
most trivial of his subjects’ affairs. If 
he chose, he might hold aloof through long 
periods, indifferent to public fortune or 
disaster. The prudent would ask his aid 
in time of trouble, but none could say 
whether it would be given or withheld. 
Indeed, the greatness of kingship centred 
in its freedom from control by law. 

Such were the ideas shaping the ancient - 
theory of God’s rule. And such (must we 
not add ?) are the ideas surviving yet with 
many Christians as they think of the divine 
Kingship. But such were not the ideas 
beneath our Lord’s teaching, which was 
based on the concept of God as law. He 
could not use the word as would a modern 
teacher, because in the minds of those 
who heard Him “ law ”’ was singly linked 
with the Mosaic code. Ages must pass 
before man understood how an ordered 
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sequence of cause and effect pervades the 
universe, how, complete is the reign of 
law in the world of nature. And to-day 
_we but begin to estimate rightly the domin- 
ance of law in the world of spirit. ‘‘ First 
that which is natural, afterward that which 
is spiritual,” is the road along which human 
knowledge travels. 

We could not expect, therefore, that 
Christ, using the idiom and learning of His 
age, would describe God as law. Indeed, 
He was careful to shun abstract terms of 
speech. Yet this concept pervades His 
‘doctrine. With Him it stands, as it were, 
an axiom of thought. His wonder at the 
false view is plain. How could the trust 
. which was His, the trust He would have 
His disciples share, be given to a God Whose 
Ways were capricious, Whose deeds were 
governed by no law, Whose concern with 
the affairs of men was intermittent and 
incomplete? But Jesus revealed a Father 
so watchful that He cared even for a 
sparrow’s fall, and not one of them was 
forgotten before Him. As for His chil- 
dren, “‘ the very hairs of your head,” said 
Jesus in a vivid sentence, ‘‘are all num- 
bered.”” And Ged, bound by the law of 
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His being, could be neglectful only were 
He false to Himself, which is unthinkable. 
As, in the view of Jesus, the beauty of 
nature proclaims that God is Love, so the 
uniformity of nature proclaims that God is 
Law. 

Therefore it is not doubtful whether 
prayer made in faith will be heard, whether 
the penitent will be forgiven, whether 
protecting care will shield all who trust it. 
These are not open questions, so to speak ; 
they are not. issues to be decided by 
an endless series of separate judgments. 
Their fulfilment is sure from eternity, is 
established by the single decree of a God 
with Whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning. 

Jesus taught by deed_as often as by word. 
We watch Him about one of those works of 
healing which were frequent in His minis- 
try. Why did He spend Himself thus 
freely upon work so. fugitive in its result ? 
Partly, we may believe, from tender com- 

passion, in part to show God’s hate of the 
physical ill which mars His world. There 
remains another reason which goes beyond 
conjecture, being given by Jesus Himself. 
Things seen were to aid belief in things 
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unseen. In the healing of the body was 
to be discerned the power to forgive 
the soul. A sick man is laid at Christ’s 
feet. The divine power is present for his 
healing. That is not doubtful. What 
does condition the healing is the trust of 
the man. Is he without faith? Then 
God Himself cannot heal. Has he faith ? 
Then God Himself cannot withhold the 
healing, and, to mark this truth, the word 
of Jesus is “ Thy faith hath made thee 
whole.” 

There, then, the power of an unalterable 
law is shown, and shown that we may 
divine its like working in the realm of 
spirit. ‘With an equal truth the word 
might be said to those who ask healing for 
the soul, ‘“‘ Thy penitence hath brought 
thee pardon.” God is law, and that truth 
stands inexorably against the careless who 
misconceive omnipotence. God cannot 
forgive the unforgiving. He cannot open 
the kingdom of heaven to all disbelievers. 
Though ‘‘ with God,” which signifies with 
God’s aid, ‘‘ all things are possible,’’ He 
is impotent to force that aid on any who 
will have none of it. Tears fill the eyes 
of Jesus looking towards an obdurate 
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Jerusalem; He knows that the divine 
yearning of ‘‘ how oft would I” is made 
frustrate by “‘ but ye would not!” — 

Yet they who try to do the will of God 
rejoice that He is law, that His decrees 
are fixed, that the promises on which they 
lean must endure, though all else change. - 
Upon this ground of confidence Jesus bade 
His disciples build. And the more in- 
tently we examine His teaching, the more 
we understand how this concept of God 
as law tinges and pervades its every 
utterance. Seldom is it set forth directly, 
but always is it assumed as a truth in- 
dubitable, as the basis of His doctrine, as 
the heart of His own belief. And we have 
great need in our own day rightly to appre- 
hend this view of God, whereby both our 
awe and our trust shall be strengthened. 
For this at least is certain, that a kindly 
yet wayward God, a God whose dealings 
with mankind are uncontrolled by law 
immutable, is not the God Whom Jesus 
knew. 


Ill 


In like manner He taught that God is 
love—seldom by direct statements of this 
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truth (such as the first epistle of St. John 
reiterates); rather He accounts it so self- 
evident that to doubt it were, in His view, 
a perversity of blindness. If a human 
father must love his child, “ how much 
more shall your heavenly Father,” was 
His word; if God spends care on bird and 
bloom, “ how much more ”’ shall He, being 
love, minister to His children! The logic 
of Jesus reverses the order of reasoning 
common among men. ‘God does this 
which seems cruel,” they say; “how, 
then, are we to interpret Him as love?” 
““God is love,” replies Jesus—this with 
Him is the certainty, the axiom of thought 
—‘ God is love, and in the light of that 
truth you must interpret His deeds.” In 
the Sermon on the Mount—and it matters 
not whether the sayings were spoken at 
one time or grouped later by an evangelist 
—He describes the character which can 
claim a place in His kingdom. He shows 
how this character will respond to the call 
of various duties. With a tender insist- 
ence He multiplies the precepts it will 
obey, but the law of love is common to 
them all. The citizen of His kingdom 
must be merciful, forgiving, kind, un- 
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selfish ; which is to say that love must 
dominate each act of his life. All the 
Sermon describes the practice of that “ new 
commandment’? which is given in the 
Fourth Gospel. The disciple, then, is 
to keep a single aim before him; he must 
try to grow perfect in love. And where 
shall he find this perfection in love which 
may serve as his ideal? To that question 
the last words of the Sermon make answer : 
‘* Be ye therefore perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.”’ Thus incidentally, as 
it were, does Jesus teach that God is 
perfect love. 


IV 


That God is law and that God is love 
seem to be the two chief truths about Him 
which underlie all the doctrine of Jesus. 
We shall understand them more clearly, 
and perceive the abiding unity between 
them, if we recall how the Teacher set 
forward the doctrine of God’s rewards. 

When the rich young man had departed 
sorrowing, our Lord turned to His disciples 
and insisted afresh upon the peril of wealth 
to the soul’s life—a peril impossible to 
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overcome, He said, apart from the sovereign. 
graceofGod. Thedisciples were astonished 
exceedingly. But Peter found solace for 
his bewilderment in the thought that 
these mysterious warnings might leave the 
disciples unperturbed. They, at least, had 
no great possessions. Indeed, they had 
sundered themselves from such small store 
as was theirs in order to follow the Master. 
They had left, for a time at least, the pur- 
suits which brought them gain; they were 
content rarely to see their homes; dis- 
cipleship had parted them from friends, or 
even changed friendship into scorn and 
_ enmity. Not to the disciples, felt Peter, 
was it needful that the perils of wealth 
should be emphasised, nor should the 
Master forget how much they had sur- 
rendered for His sake. If, moreover— 
this the words to the rich young man had 
seemed to promise—divine compensation, 
‘¢ treasure in heaven,”’ was to follow sacri- 
fice, what reward might they expect who 
had forgone such, not at this late hour, 
but long ago; not sorrowfully, but 
in eager obedience? ‘Then answered 
Peter ’’—breaking in, maybe, upon the 
Teacher’s words—‘‘ and said unto Him, Lo, 
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we have left all and followed Thee; what 
then shall we have ? ” 

It was a blunt and very human question. 
It drew a remarkable answer—an answer 
so amazingly gracious that the most of 
Christian teachers have been afraid to set 
forth its wide promise. ‘* What then shall 
we have?” All of us know the rebuke 
which such words would draw from many 
a Christian moralist, whether of our own 
day or of the past. ‘* That is a question,” 
the austere moralist would reply, “‘ which 
you do wrong to ask. You cannot even 
have begun to grasp the meaning of 
discipleship if you enquire what return it 
will make you. All thought of reward 
must be put away. The prize of disciple- 
ship is discipleship itself. Count it the 
utmost privilege that you have been able 
to renounce all for Christ’s sake. Follow 
and serve Him without one thought of 
gain. Set yourself to think of duty alone, 
never of rewards. To magnify your trivial 
sacrifice, to desire a return for it, to ask 
thus crudely ‘ what then shall we have?’ 
is to debase your religion with the spirit 
of commerce, is to prove you unfit for 
discipleship.” 
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So the moralist, claiming to expound the 
mind of Christ, might answer. So Christ 
did not answer. There were moments 
when Peter’s impetuous nature led him 
into folly of speech, when the Master did 
not spare him stern reproof. But in this 
question of his, which moralists deem 
unworthy, Jesus found nothing to con- 
demn. Rather He discerned a legitimate 
human instinct in it, and was ready to 
satisfy, not to rebuke, its craving. This, 
as recorded by St. Luke, was His answer : 


“Verily I say unto you, There is no 
man that hath left house, or wife, or 
brethren, or parents, or children, for the 
kingdom of God’s sake, who shall not 
receive manifold more in this time, and 
in the world to come eternal life.’’ 


That, in its rich fullness, is Christ’s 
doctrine of reward. As we ponder these 
amazing words, we note how wide is their 
promise, how far their scope exceeds the 
question. ‘‘ What shall we, Thy closest fol- 
lowers, have?’’ Peter had asked, to be told 
that the reward is not for the Twelve alone, 
but for every man who becomes a disciple. — 
Again, the doctrine is more than one of 
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compensation in a future state for depri- 
vation here; the disciple is to be enriched 
exceedingly ‘‘in this time,” as well as 
‘*in the world to come.”? Moreover, Jesus 
honours His disciples, and reveals His own 
mind, by His view of what they will 
account their chiefest treasure. Not to 
them, as to the rich young man, does He 
speak of material possessions. He speaks 
as though their devotion had made it a 
light thing to quit the fishing-boats or the 
receipt of custom. But to give up the 
home life and its tender relationships—to 
leave wife, brethren, parents, or children— 
this he rates for them the greatest of 
sacrifices. ‘“‘ Shall receive manifold more 
in this life ”—even in this life, and to men 
who must endure persecution unto death, 
supreme happiness is promised. It is a 
paradox. But it is a paradox to the truth 
of which a multitude beyond number bear 
witness. 

We may remember also how full is the 
accord of this saying with other words of 
Jesus. We recall such phrases as “‘ Great 
is your reward in heaven,” ‘‘ your Father 
shall reward you openly ”; we remember 
the promise that he who renders the 
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smallest service for the Master’s sake 
“shall in no wise lose his reward.” And 
the word which our Bible here, and in 
many cognate sayings, translates by “ re- 
ward ”’ has great significance. Its essential 
meaning is not an arbitrary gift, to be 
bestowed or withheld at the choice of the 
giver, but dues paid for work ; wages, hire 
—something earned, which cannot be 
denied without injustice. 

Law, then, as well as love, controls this 
doctrine of reward. We are apt to shrink 
—though Jesus did not shrink—from 
using such terms as “ payment’? when 
speaking of divine recompense for human 
service, remembering that we are unpro- 
fitable servants at best. Yet the reluct- 
ance springs from confusion of thought. 
God’s gift exceeds immeasurably. our 
deserts, yet His gift lies not in the reward, 
but in the law controlling the reward—the 
law which makes the reward so high, its 
payment so inevitable. The reward is 
not bestowed by some special decree of 
divine providence, is no arbitrary gift, 
but is (in a sense the most precise) our 
lawful due, the payment to which we are 
entitled by the law of God. Will any help 
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the lowliest of his brethren? He shall 
in no wise lose his reward. Will any make 
sacrifice to follow the Master? He shall 
receive manifold more in this time, and 
in the world to come eternal life. Are 
we to tell the man contemplating disciple- 
ship that he must drive these sayings from 
his memory, or at least must not suffer 
them to influence his conduct, lest he be 
swayed by an “ unworthy motive”? We 
cannot suppose that Jesus, who stated 
thus emphatically His doctrine of reward, 
yet hoped that it would not influence those 
who heard it. Reward-seeking is not, 
indeed, to be the chief motive of disciple- 
ship. Yet if we claim our place as our 
Father’s children, and work to do His will, 
instinctively we look for a reward, and 
we look for it not because of our merit but 
because of His law and His love. Here on 
earth a father will yearn to reward his 
children who, in little ways and with many 
failures, try to please him. Mindful of 
this, we recall the ‘‘ how much more shall 
your Father which is in heaven” that 
Jesus spake. 

So, as we watch the great Rabbi at 
work, we find Him yearning to reveal God 
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to man. He took the ancient beliefs and 
ennobled them. He purged away the 
fruitless branches of terror and supersti- 
tion. He transmuted servile obedience 
into trust and sonship. He brought rest- 
less souls to repose on the knowledge of 
God, Whose ways are fixed, Whose law is 
unalterable. He spoke to hearts craving 
for affection of the Father. Yet the 
Fatherhood may not well be called ‘‘ the 
final idea of God”; it was the figure 
which could help men best to the ultimate 
reality, that God is love. Through the 
deeds and words, through the parables 
and prayers, through His own communings 
as through the teaching given to a multi- 
tude or to a group of friends, always these 
two concepts are dominant—that God is 
law, that God is love. Yet these are not 
two contrasting truths, fronting and limit- 
ing each other. So men falsely have 
imagined them, ranging themselves in fierce 
controversy on this side or on that. But 
the two indeed are one; and he who 
learns rightly of Jesus is led at last to 
know that God’s love is law, and that 
God’s law is love. 
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I 


Two chief purposes seem to have shaped 
the work of Jesus the Teacher. He sought 
to reveal God to man; He sought, no 
less, to reveal man to himself. And in the 
second enterprise He found success the 
wider and the more immediate. Through 
three years such a one as Simon Peter 
listened to the teaching, lived at the 
Teacher’s side. ‘When the companionship 
was broken, for ever as it seemed, by 
Good Friday, the disciple had understood 
few of the words about God. Once and 
again, by a flash of intuition, he had dis- 
cerned in Jesus the promised Messiah of 
Israel, but not before the Resurrection did 
he know Him with any clear faith to be 
divine. And beautiful as the doctrine of 
the Fatherhood seemed, it was too new 
and strange to be apprehended quickly. 
Yet when the three years were over, if 
Simon Peter knew little more about God, 
16 121 
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he knew very much more about Simon 
Peter. His capacity and his weakness, 
the man he was and the man he might be, 
had been made plain to him. A like 
experience befell all who listened to the 
Teacher. Pharisee and publican, the 
woman by the well, the rich young man, 
Nicodemus and Martha, John and Judas, 
all as they heard Him were given this 
revelation, were set face to face with self. 
Such indeed was the revealing power 
which brought multitudes to hang upon 
the words of Christ. When the day’s 
teaching was ended and the reluctant 
crowd dispersed, not one man or woman 
of them all went away unchanged, either 
for better or for worse. Dead consciences 
stirred to life. Memories of forgotten sins 
revived. Cherished excuses crumbled. 
Secret hopes and longings after goodness 
broke into ardent flame through the crust 
of habit and indifference. The weakest 
beheld new possibilities in themselves. 
Some were moved to tears of penitence, 
some to high resolve, some to anger that 
their hypocrisies should be laid bare. All 
knew in their hearts that they had listened 
to a witness that was true. This Rabbi 
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might or might not be a teacher sent from 
God. But unquestionably He knew what 
was in man. 

As before, our task here is to consider 
not the detailed teaching but the basal 
ideas beneath it. What was the Teacher’s 
view of human nature? His unmatched 
knowledge gives extreme interest to this 
enquiry. What, too, were the qualities 
in man which He prized most? To which 
did He make His chief appeal ? 

When we study our Lord’s view of man 
we must needs be impressed by its serene 
composure. For Him there was nothing 
of bewilderment, and little of surprise. 
At a moment He might be moved to 
wonder by the disciples’ blindness or by 
a centurion’s alert faith. But the stagger- 
ing contrasts in human nature left. Him 
unperturbed. He knew its noble heights ; 
He knew its infamy and baseness. He 
knew also that which we are apt to find 
yet more baffling, the presence within one 
character of traits so discordant that the 
extremes of praise and blame seem equally 
its due. His estimate of man was not too 
high because there was a John among the 
Twelve, nor too low because there was an 
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Iscariot. He was not dismayed when the 
valour of Peter changed to cowardice, 
or incredulous when the cowardice changed 
to valour. 

We must observe more closely the reason 
of this composure if we are not to misinter- 
pret it. It has been misinterpreted often. 
Some have thought to extol our Lord’s 
estimate of human nature by supposing 
Him wilfully blind to its faults. They 
have depicted Him as an optimist whose 
power over the sinful was gained by 
ignoring their sin. Yet that is to under- 
stand wrongly both His words and the 
ideas implicit in them. Scrupulous people 
protested when this Rabbi became the 
guest of folk whose very means of liveli- 
hood was a degradation, folk notoriously 
of ill repute. And theirs was no feigned 
protest. of jealousy ; it was a very genuine 
and a very natural remonstrance, which 
had been wholly justified if, as they be- 
lieved, to consort with sinners were to 
condone sin. Amazed and pained, they 
watched an accredited religious Teacher 
defy even the accustomed standard of 
morality. ‘They were at a loss to reconcile 
His words and deeds. No other Rabbi 
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upheld such high ideals of moral purity ;_ 
no other Rabbi would so much as speak to 
the gross sinners whom Jesus chose to 
welcome into friendship. 

The truth was that His individual 
judgments and all His view of human 
nature were based upon a new idea. We 
appraise our fellows by what they are— 
or at least by what we believe them to be. 
Jesus appraised men and women not by 
what they were, but by what they might 
become. His recoil from sin must have 
been far sharper than the Pharisees’, to 
whom sin was but the infringement of law, 
whereas to Jesus it was the rejection of 
love. Yet sin, in His eyes, was foreign to 
true manhood. The accustomed judg- 
ment took (and takes yet) the sinner for 
the normal man, contrasting with the few 
who alone, by some special gift of tempera- 
ment, might win through to righteousness. 
Jesus dared to account the sinner as the 
abnormal man, whose maimed personality, 
with God’s help, might be made whole. 
This view of human nature gave birth to 
the loveliest of the parables. When the 
Prodigal repents, he does not become 
another man, but retrieves his manhood ; 
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he ‘“‘ comes to himself ’’ when he goes to 
the Father. Again, it happens that ten 
cleansed of leprosy are given a specific 
task. One does more, and hastens back 
to render an uncommanded gratitude. 
His deed was abnormal, in the world’s 
sight ; that one in ten should be capable 
of it seems all we could expect. But 
‘*‘ where are the nine?” is the word that 
reveals the expectation of Jesus. 

It were false, then, to suppose Him 
tolerant of sin, as the Pharisees supposed 
Him, or heedless of its power over the folk 
about Him. More clearly than any other 
He saw it, for He read the secrets of the 
heart. More deeply than any other He 
loathed it, for He could measure the harm 
it brought to man’s life, the havoc it 
wrought to God’s design. If he consorted 
with sinners, that was because He dis- 
cerned in the actual sinner the possible 
saint. And that hopefulness went far to 
achieve the thing hoped for. Despairing 
souls first were amazed by His belief in 
them, and then were heartened by it to 
believe in themselves. Yes, indeed their 
Teacher ‘‘ knew what was in man”; 
knowing (as others might imperfectly) 
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what man was, and knowing (as none else 
guessed) what man might become. 


II 


On an early day of His work this Rabbi 
sought a lone hillside and summoned 
certain folk to join Him; no casual group, 
these, but (in St. Mark’s phrase) ‘‘ whom 
He Himself would.” What quality had 
they incommon? What was His principle 
of choice? At a first sight we may be 
perplexed to name it, so diverse in class, 
character, and temperament were the 
chosen followers of Jesus. Wealthy and 
poor, scholar and ignorant, the mystic, the 
impulsive, the pessimist, the shrewd man of 
affairs, the capable housewife, the woman 
of dreams and emotion—these, and others, 
found place in His company. What point 
of likeness was in all to gain His welcome? 

The answer, we may believe, is given 
by the name which thereafter they would 
bear. They were to be “‘ disciples.” Differ- 
ing in well-nigh all else, in this they were 
alike, that they were ready to learn. 
For they alone who become as little 
children, who show a child’s eager docility, 
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take the first step of entrance into the 
Kingdom of God. A real penitence would 
follow, and fresh hope, alert resolve, new 
standards, ampler knowledge, persistent 
effort, a transfigured and undying life— 
but none might come to these who would 
not, of their own free will, learn the 
truths that Jesus taught. And if by 
sympathy we can place ourselves among 
‘those who listened to Him, we shall per- 
ceive how severe a test was this. For the 
message of Jesus, as His astonished hearers 
exclaimed, was “a new teaching.” It 
seemed to be given by a scribe, yet to 
accept it was to reject much that all other 
scribes set forward as essential. To accept 
it was to begin afresh, to part from the 
accredited religion of the time. It over- 
turned, as we have seen, the code of 
legalism. It upheld “‘ righteousness,” that 
one virtue craved by pious Jews, but only 
when it had interpreted the word in a 
strange new sense. It revealed sin where 
none had suspected so much as error; it 
propounded a relationship with God such as 
none had ever imagined. Thus the first 
stage of discipleship must be a willingness 
to forgo the beliefs of tradition, a readiness 
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to welcome a new light which had come - 
into the world. 

Because this they would not, but loved 
darkness rather than light, the Pharisees 
seemed to our Lord in a plight most 
perilous. We must not blunder into 
imagining the most of them to have been 
evil-livers or consciously insincere. We 
may be checked from stone-throwing by 
the discomforting contrast between the 
austere morality of the Pharisees and the 
moral standard of our own age and land. 
Perverse and wrongly-based their code 
was, and the evasions of it many, yet none 
could practise it even in part without a 
most stern self-discipline. Their zeal, how- 
ever, was of little worth, not because they 
lacked knowledge, but because they lacked 
willingness to learn. As the two stood, 
the Pharisee of the parable was far better 
than the publican. As the two might 
become, the publican was justified rather 
than the other. ‘True, the publican’s life 
was stained with vice such as the righteous 
Pharisee abhorred. But for the publican 
the path to goodness lay open, because 
his penitence showed him already eager 
to learn. For the Pharisee no progress 
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was possible; what he was, he must 
remain. Athwart the road lay the barrier 
of complacent pride. It was this temper of 
self-satisfaction which drove our Lord near 
to despair as He viewed the Pharisees; 
rebuke, invective, irony, surged from Him 
to break down, if that were possible, their | 
unyielding content. To all else He was 
gentle, of the most abject He had hope. 
But there could be no hope of the Pharisees 
until they should learn to learn. 

To be receptive of His teaching, to be 
eager for truth, to be (in a word) His 
disciples, was, then, the first demand 
which Jesus made of human nature. It 
was—and it is; the principle endures, and, 
if Pharisaism be of the past, arrogance 
and indocility are of every age, and of 
ours not least. Still they must be willing 
to learn of Christ who would find rest for 
their souls. 


Il 


When He had met this readiness to 
hear, how did Jesus direct His message ? 
Some teachers of religion have set them- 
selves to convince the mind, others to 
touch the heart. Jesus did both, yet His 
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chief desire was to move the will. His 
belief in the dominance of will is memor- | 
able, for it pervades His view of man. | 
Because His hearers were simple folk, yet 
more because He knew how sterile is a 
creed of the intellect alone, His use of 
sustained argument was small. He was 
content on occasion to reason with the 
doubting, to enforce a point by quoting 
Scripture, or, by a deft ‘‘ what man of: 
you,’ to support a plea by the logic of 
experience. And every reader of the 
Gospels must have noticed how little of 
emotional appeal was in His teaching. It 
had been easy for Him to sway multitudes 
by this means, to provoke, beyond any 
*¢ revivalist,” rapture and sobs and frenzied 
excitement. But the “‘ religion ”’ thus en- 
gendered is of an origin physical rather 
than spiritual, is of a kind that seldom 
endures. And the desire of Jesus was to 
see not countenances changed for an hour, 
but characters transformed for eternity. 
The contrast is sharp indeed between the 
appeal to emotion and the high serenity 
of His speech. 

We need not suppose our Lord to have 
undervalued intellect or emotion, for each 
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can aid the life of the soul. Intellect, He 
knew, would strengthen and justify belief ; 
emotion irradiate duty with beauty. Yet 
He would have both mind and heart made 
subject to will. How should any. reach 
certitude of belief? Let him will to do 
God’s will, and so should he know of the 
doctrine. If he would learn the truth, let 
him walk the way and lead the life. It is 
well, and the source of encouragement for 
us, to note this sequence, a sequence most 
characteristic of our Lord’s method. In 
His view of man’s nature, action must 
precede understanding, knowledge must 
be the consequence, not the cause, of 
obedience. His word was not: ‘“* Here 
is a scheme of thought and doctrine which 
I have set before you. I have explained 
its every detail, I have answered its every 
opponent. Now, therefore, I charge you 
to make your life accord with the doctrine 
which your intellect has approved.” Not 
such was His bidding, but rather: “I 
have set before you a way of life. I have 
revealed it to you by word and by example. 
Now test its worth by experiment. At 
whatever seeming cost of sacrifice, lead 
this life. Suppose what I have said to 
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be true, act as Ihave bidden you. Do that | 
which I have shown you as God’s will. 
Follow Me. For thus only shall you arrive 
at knowledge, thus grow sure that the 
words which I have spoken to you are 
truth. If any man willeth to do the will 
of God, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God.”” How is a disciple’s 
story to be summarised? ‘“‘ As the result 
of a prolonged intellectual investigation, 
he satisfied himself concerning the validity 
of Christ’s claims?’ Never that! But 
a simpler record, as true of those who 
walk with Him to-day as it was true in 
Galilee: ‘‘ Jesus saith unto him, Follow Me. 
And he arose, and followed Him.” The 
life-story of every saint is in those words. 
And He held the will of man to be so 
potent, that He would have it control the 
heart no less than the mind. ‘“ Thou shalt 
love’ was His supreme command—which 
in letter had been given by them of old 
time, but in spirit and in amplitude be- 
came a new commandment when Jesus 
spake it. Because its sound is so familiar, 
we are apt to overlook the seeming paradox 
it holds. ‘‘ Thou shalt love ’—is not the 
compulsion of “‘ thou shalt” at variance 
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with the freedom that love claims? Is 
it not of love’s essence to be spontaneous 
and unforced, to spring up as a wild-flower 
rather than to be the laboured product 
of cultivation? Our Lord thought other- 
wise, else had He not bidden us to love 
our enemies. That love, at least, must 
be the fruit of will. There is a love which 
leaps from heart to heart and binds them 
close, there are souls the one of which 
turns to the other as the compass-needle 
to the north. Such love, wherein will has 
no conscious part, is most precious, and 
a gift of God. Of that nature, we may 
believe, was the tie linking Jesus with 
John, with the household of Bethany, 
with the rich young man whom, at a first 
seeing, the Master loved. But was all 
His love of this kind? We may wonder if 
it were as easy for Him to love the satur- 
nine Thomas as to love John. We may 
be sure that it was hard to love those 
brethren who wrecked His home-life, taunt- 
ing Him and making mock of His claims. 
He loved His enemies and prayed for His 
murderers, but we lessen the amazing glory 
of that love if we deem it (so to say) auto- 
matic, costing Jesus no effort of His will. 
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Rather by such love He showed in 
His perfect example how great may be the © 
power of a will that beats in tune with 
the will of God. Else the command to 
love our enemies had seemed a mockery. 
At best we find it a hard saying, yet may 
take comfort in the thought that He Who 
laid it upon us knew from His own ex- 
perience how hard of accomplishment it 
was. Such love of enemies cannot be 
created by sentiment or emotion; it must 
be born of the will and nurtured by the 
grace of God. Therefore Jesus sought to 
stir in His disciples both the will to believe 
and the will to love. And this dominance 
of will must be counted among the ideas 
which underlie our Lord’s detailed teach- 
ing. We must give it full place if we are to 
understand the ideals He proclaimed and 
to discern rightly His view of man. 

And the will must express itself in 
effort. Always Jesus believed man capable 
of effort, always showed Himself unable 
to help that man who would make no 
effort of his own. It might be of the most 
trivial—merely to utter in broken words 
the heart’s desire, merely to touch the hem 
of His garment with a faltering hand— 
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yet that effort was a sign of an aroused 
will, without which the power of God were 
powerless. Man must seek to find, must 
knock that the door be opened. Would 
any become wise? He must learn as a 
little child, and all true learning costs 
effort. Would any be made strong ? 
Spiritual strength, like bodily, must be 
won through effort ; no growth in goodness 
is possible save by meeting and mastering 
temptation. Not J esus Himself was ex- 
empt from this law. Only by conquest 
over temptation could He “* grow in favour 
with God ”’; though temptation was of the 
devil, it was by the Spirit that Jesus was 
led up to meet it. He bade us ask that we 
may not be brought into temptation; to 
do that is remote from asking that we may 
not come unto temptation, which indeed 
were a petition both futile and foolish. 
It were futile, for the servant, who is not 
above his Master, must needs confront 
temptation each day, and man is not taught 
of Christ to ask the impossible. And it 
were foolish, for to meet and to master 
temptation is the chief means of spiritual 
progress. We do not pray to be kept far 
from the battle-ground ; we pray that we 
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may issue from it victorious, not prisoners 
in the hands of the enemy. We pray that © 
we may not be brought into temptation, 
into its power and thrall, but may conquer 
it for our good and be delivered from its 
rons) Sea 

Beneath all our Lord’s precepts is to 
be observed His belief in this law of effort, 
the effort of a will made strong by the grace 
of God. Creed which is to transform 
character must be achieved, not merely 
received. ‘* Thy will be done” is a prayer 
not for passive resignation but for active 
service. Through effort each new step 
forward into the kingdom must be gained, 
not without toil and pain. At no stage 
may the disciple rest content, supposing 
the need of effort to be past ; “ thou shalt 
see greater things than these”? is ever his 
encouragement, “‘ be ye perfect” ever the 
measure of his ideal. The splendid can- 
dour of Jesus suffered none to imagine 
that discipleship would bring escape from 
outward hardship or inward struggle. 
With a persistent emphasis He showed the 
renunciations which must be made by all 
who follow Him. Yet, in the teeth of 
the world’s judgment, He held that through 
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sacrifice comes true possession, through 
effort the worth and dignity of life, through 
tribulation that joy which none can take 
away. 

Such then, it seems, was this Teacher’s 
view of man. He saw most clearly man’s 
failures, blindness, love of self, degrada- 
tion, yet kept inviolate a belief in man’s 
capacity for goodness. He kept it through 
extremes of rebuff and disappointment 
which had soured any other to cynicism. 
All was yet retrievable, He held, if man 
would open his ears to the truth. To the 
docile, Jesus could make His appeal. 
That was an appeal directed to the will 
rather than to the intellect or emotion, 
and He would have the will ascend from 
mere desire to resolute effort. So should 
man enter upon his heritage and claim 
his place in the Father’s house. 


IV 


How did Jesus arrive at this hopeful 
estimate of human nature? Partly, we 
cannot doubt, by His unique sympathy 
and skill of observation. Like other 
Rabbis, He had His disciples; unlike 
others, He moved freely among people of 
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every class and character, and the heart 
of each was to him as an open book. He 
was misled neither by the feigned righteous- 
ness of one whose inner life was corrupt, 
nor—and this is a type more frequent— 
by the feigned indifference of that other 
who hides himself within, and is ashamed 
of, a longing for goodness and for God. 
But we must notice that the view of man 
implicit in our Lord’s teaching was not 
gained from outward observation alone. 
Not only from the folk about Him did He 
learn what was in man; He knew it 
because He knew Himself. 

We should stray beyond the scope of 
these pages, we should confront a theme 
of all the most mysterious, were we to 
turn from our study of Jesus the Teacher 
to speak of the mode whereby the divine 
and the human found their perfect unity 
in Him. And indeed the fact suffices ; 
speculation concerning the manner of the 
fact is without profit. Yet this at least 
in lowliest reverence we may affirm, that 
we do not extol rightly His divinity when 
we detract from His humanity. Because 
He took our nature upon Him to the full, 
His own Being brought Him witness of 
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what. is in man. His growth in wisdom 
through learning was real. The tempta- 
tions which left Him spent with agony 
were real. He set His own will resolutely 
to accomplish the will of the Father, and 
learnt thereby what the will can achieve. 
At the cost of real effort He toiled 
and taught and loved. Thus not from 
His knowledge of others only, but from 
the hidden depths of His own rich life 
He drew His belief in man’s capacities. 
Therefore at the heart of His teaching we 
find an idea born of a human need He had 
not merely seen but felt. Experience had 
brought Him the joy of companionship 
and the sorrow of solitude. We may be 
sure that it was a moment of keen happi- 
ness when Jesus could say “‘ Ye are My 
friends ’’ and feel the love of those about 
Him. He would take no_ precaution 
against the malice of His foes. But He 
dreaded to be forgotten by His friends. 
And therefore He planned a Rite which 
should quicken their memories when His 
presence had been withdrawn ; ‘‘ Do this,” 
He said, ‘‘ in remembrance of Me.” 
From His own need Jesus perceived the 
need of others. This principle of com- 
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panionship, this truth that a man’s life 
grows best if it be linked with the life of © 
his fellow-men, is the key to much of our 
Lord’s doctrine. To-day we count the 
idea a truism, we hold beyond question 
that “union is strength,” sadly though our 
belief be wronged by our practice. But 
the concept had little place among the 
Jews of our Lord’s time. We could scarce 
imagine a scanty population less coherent. 
There was no strong social force of religion 
or of politics or of industry to unite them. 
The flame of patriotism now burned low. 
The common hatred of Rome was no 
stronger than the local jealousies. Brother- 
hood was not even an ideal of that religion 
which the Rabbis taught; the righteous 
man was he who stood apart from the 
common folk, and the meaning of ** Phari- 
see’’ is ‘‘separate.’”’ Such was not the 
ideal of Jesus. Even when first He sent 
forth His disciples, He would not suffer 
one to travel alone. And that great 
doctrine of the Kingdom He proclaimed— 
a Kingdom of which the Church was to be 
the imperfect type on earth—had near its 
source this simple desire to unite man not 
only with God, but with his fellow-man. 
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And He founded a Society that all His 
followers might be spared the trial He had 
found the sharpest—the sense of being 
unfriended and solitary when the storms 
of evil broke. 

We do well to remember this, the first 
purpose of the Church. His Society has 
many tasks to perform for the Master, 
but no elaboration of method, no problem 
of machinery, no point of ecclesiastical 
dispute must obscure the truth that the 
Church was made for man, not man for 
the Church. And, whatever else of seem- 
ing success it wins, the Church fails unless 
it joins in a visible brotherhood those who 
are one in their love of Jesus Christ. 

Thus, then, the divine Rabbi taught, and 
such seems to be the view of man beneath 
the detailed teaching—a view so high and 
hopeful as to amaze us, as to shame 
despondent views of human nature. If 
yet we fear to have misread the Master’s 
mind, we may turn from His word to His 
supreme deed. We may pass from Gali- 
laean village or Temple court to Calvary. 
And there, asking again what, in the view 
of Jesus, man was worth, we lift our eyes 
to the cross and have our answer. 
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I 


To measure rightly the surprise of our 
Lord’s teaching, we must remember always 
that His hearers supposed themselves in 
the presence of a scribe. His habit of 
life and daily methods strengthened this 
belief. ‘‘ When He had sat down, He 
taught,” is a phrase recurrent in the 
Gospels. To-day the reader thinks it but 
a picturesque detail, or wonders that He 
should sit to speak Whose words were to 
reach a multitude. But to the Jews this 
posture was a sign well known. When an 
accredited Rabbi was about to teach, he 
would face the people and seat himself. 
No sooner, therefore, had Jesus sat down 
than the babble and movement of the 
crowd were stilled. Yet this Rabbi spoke 
as did not the others. We have noted 
already how dissonant was His doctrine 
from theirs. And the unfamiliarity of the 
doctrine was not more startling than the 
19 145 
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familiarity of its setting. Other Rabbis 
spoke solely of the Law and the Tradition. 
They debated at vast length some nicety 
of conduct, some triviality of interpreta- 
tion; the treatises of past Rabbis would 
be cited as prevailing evidence. Not one 
word of this kind came from Jesus. He 
expounded the Law by reference to life. 
For the most part, His words were of 
people and of the world about them. The 
people were such as all knew—the shep- 
herd, housewife, merchant, labourer. As 
He sat and taught under the open sky, the 
harvest-field gleamed before Him, flowers 
starred the plain, the song of birds was 
in the air; in these He found His argu- 
ment and illustrations, 

Figure a woman on the way from market 
to home who sees the throng round the 
Master and pauses to listen. She expects 
rabbinic speech. She hears this Rabbi 
describing a woman like herself who has 
mislaid a piece of money—and how great 
is her surprise! The farmer, the trader, 
the man idling through the day because 
none had hired him—they, and a hundred 
other types, found that the Teacher 
pictured themselves and their lives, and 
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they knew each word for truth. Turning 
the Gospel pages, we admire the beauty 
of our Lord’s teaching, but to recapture 
its stir of wonder we must range ourselves 
among those who imagined its Giver a 
Rabbi; we must contrast rabbinic dis- 
course with the vivid pictures of man and 
nature which came from the lips of Jesus. 

What, then, was the view beneath these 
words ? How did Jesus regard the world 
in which He lived? He was no recluse; 
He communed with folk of all classes; 
He had an alert eye for every sight and 
sound of nature. What was His: estimate 
of the whole? 

His love of nature is beyond question. 
Each detail He noticed and remembered 
—the ominous glory of a crimsoned sky, 
the travelling murmur of the night-wind, 
the brood of chickens scurrying to the 
shelter of their mother’s wings. Almost 
we may believe that they compelled His 
gaze, so that, did He wish to withdraw 
His thought from the world for closest 
communion with the Father, He needs 
must seek a desert place—a waste where 
was no blossom or shimmering corn to 
break His meditation. And always His 
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view of nature was sacramental, looking 
through the outward form to the inner 
truth. Nature’s uniformity, we have 
noted already, was proof that God is law; 
nature’s beauty that God is love. Every 
sparrow and blade of grass, as Jesus saw 
them, held mystery and marvel. Among 
the words attributed to Him outside the 
Gospels is a saying which well may be 
veritably His own: ‘‘ He that wonders 
shall reign, and he that reigns shall rest.” 

At least the spirit of those words is 
His. They are the very opposite of the 
pagan’s nil admirari. They extol that 
eager and childlike docility which He held 
to be a test of discipleship. Some men 
would trample the flowers unheeding, 
others pause to admire their beauty; the 
disciples were to do more than admire, 
were to “‘ consider ”’ the lilies of the field, 
winning therefrom new trust in God and 
release from care. 

All nature was eloquent to Jesus. But 
among its messages was one He seemed to 
prize as of special solace—its message of 
slow growth yet sure fulfilment. The seed 
beneath the soil would wake and spring up, 
the blade swell to the ear, the slow vine 
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bend with its fruit at last, the patient 
husbandmen come to the joys of harvest. 
To these thoughts He turned often, weav- 
ing them into many parables, and finding 
comfort in them, we may be sure, when His 
own toil seemed barren of result. It is 
a thought to hearten all His followers also, 
and perhaps we discerned its worth more 
clearly in our late anxieties. When war’s 
catastrophe ‘seemed like to overthrow all 
hope, how many souls drew comfort from 
the stir of spring, the summer’s glory, the 
low moon over the harvest-field, the tran- 
quil working of nature to its appointed 
ends ! 

Yet as we study our Lord’s view of 
nature, finding that creation as He saw it 
was very good, we are driven to wonder 
what place He gave to its ill, how He 
interpreted its suffering, cruelty, and 
waste. The contrast is sharp between His 
verdict and St. Paul’s. Of a creation 
groaning and travailing in pain there is 
never a hint in the recorded words of Jesus. 
He knew nature as the Apostle certainly 
did not, and we may not suppose its darker 
side to have been unobserved by Him. A 
sparrow’s fall is mentioned, but casually, 
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as it were, and to assure the disciples— 
with a smile, we must believe—that they 
are worth more than a few farthings. He 
does not pause to speak of suffering in 
the animal world, because He had come 
to give His disciples a way of life, not a 
scheme of philosophy. His teaching was 
framed by human need, and His simple- 
minded hearers had found little profit 
in a dissertation on the problem of evil. 
Further, we may be sure that Jesus, 
though perforce He must leave untaught 
much that was true, could keep no silence 
implying aught that was false. His own 
view of nature was complete, as that of 
St. Paul or any other could not be. If, 
then, He bade His hearers know that love 
and law are the message nature brings, 
it was because He found the good in nature 
transcend by far the evil; seeing and 
judging the whole, He perceived the trium- 
phant dominance of good in the final 
reckoning. For us, who see but in part, 
there is wide comfort in our Lord’s view 
of nature. 
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II 


How did He regard that world of human 
affairs in which He lived? If His own 
life were detached from many cares that 
burden the minds of men, He could not 
look upon them unconcerned. A throng 
of tasks and aims possessed those among 
whom He lived, and the thought of each 
age is made visible by its social fabric. 
Here was the tangle of politics, here the 
keen traffic of the market ; Temple priests 
looked sidelong at contemptuous officials of 
Rome, wealth scorned poverty and poverty 
envied wealth, man went forth to his labour 
until the evening, while woman kept the 
home, slaves were sold and bought, here 
were the prosperous and the hale, here 
the outcast tortured by disease: daily 
before the eyes of Jesus the bewildering 
pageant of life went forward; what were 
the thoughts it stirred in Him ? 

So far as we can attempt an answer, 
it must take account not merely of His 
- words and acts, but of His silences and 
their extreme significance. It had been 
easy for Him to lead a movement against 
Rome, but He would not—though death 
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was the cost of refusal. It had been easy 
to denounce slavery, but He would not. 
It had been easy to strive for social re- 
form, but He would not. If war were 
abhorrent to Him (and thereof none can 
be doubtful), no hint of the view was to be 
found in His admiring praise of a centurion. 
The vast reticence of Jesus must stagger 
us if we forget how singly He limited 
Himself to one purpose, refusing to stray 
from it lest His mission should be mis- 
conceived. 

Some years ago a book was published 
with the title “Jesus Christ and the Social 
Problem.” It is a book most worthy to 
be read for its ripe wisdom; perhaps it 
is the best of all books on this theme. 
Yet the blunt truth is that for Jesus Christ 
there was no “ social problem,” the 
problem with which He concerned Himself 
being not of society, but of the soul. He 
set forward, it is true, a message and a 
programme: the message, that God is 
love; the programme, that man should - 
imitate the love of God. On this message 
and programme, and on these alone, Jesus 
relied for the achievement of His purpose. 
The one way He knew to reform the world 
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was to transform man. Outward change 
of the social fabric would follow, though 
the waiting for it might be long. Yet 
unless it were the fruit of inward change, 
outward change must lack permanence 
and all real worth. The new harmony 
must come from a new heart. Holding 
this for truth, our Lord would say nothing 
that might obscure it, or encourage those 
—and often His own disciples were of the 
number—who misunderstood His aim. 
His desire was not for an altered setting, 
in the hope that it might foster an altered 
life; He craved the new life, and the new 
life would create a new setting. Enough if 
He might persuade men to seek first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness ; 
then all else of good would be added to the 
world. | 

The need of finding the basal principles 
that we may interpret rightly the detached 
sayings of Jesus becomes patent when we 
review His doctrine of earthly possessions. 
Else we should have to own the words 
hard to reconcile one with another. It 
is possible (and it has been done) so to 
group His counsels of renunciation, His 
warnings against the snares of wealth, as 
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to argue therefrom that, to His mind, 
wealth was a sin, poverty a virtue, and 
socialism a chief need of mankind. It is 
possible (and this also has been done) to 
take account of those words only which 
praise the skilled handling of wealth, which 
look unperturbed to the perennial continu- 
ance of poverty, and thus to discover in 
Jesus the champion of privilege. Each 
interpretation is sincere, each can bring 
evidence for its support. How are the 
two to be reconciled? Not by blunting 
the force of sayings we dislike, or by 
attempts to prove them “ spurious.” 
Rather we should search beneath the 
varied words for the idea which is common 
to them all. 

As such a principle is likely to have its 
root in experience, we ask what was the 
experience of Jesus Himself concerning 
earthly possessions? It is a frequent 
error to mistake one vivid phrase for the 
picture of a lifetime, though it describes 
but the fact of a day. There was a day 
when a man eager for discipleship was 
told that the Master had not where to 
lay His head. But there were other days 
when Jesus was an honoured guest in 
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rich men’s houses, others when at least 
He dwelt in comfort at Capernaum, or 
with His dear friends of Bethany. There 
is comfort for us in the thought that our 
Lord Himself was not exempt from the 
vicissitudes of fortune, tasted both of 
want and well-being, knew (in an apostle’s 
phrase) both how to abound and how to 
be abased. 

And the warning given by Jesus was 
that discipleship might bring him who 
sought it loss of home rather than lack 
of house; not the forsaking of lucre but 
the breaking of love. Of all His trials, 
this seems to have caused our Lord the 
sharpest pang, and many of His sayings 
are charged with its sorrow. Birds and 
foxes had their homes; Jesus might so- 
journ under many roofs, but He had no 
home. His kinsfolk supposed Him mad. 
His brethren had closed the doors on Him, 
so that He must choose between home 
and loyalty to the Father’s will. And 
they who followed Him must be ready for 
a like sacrifice, for estrangement from 
home affection. ‘‘A man’s foes,’ He 
said at another time, “‘ shall be they of 
his own household. He that loveth father 
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or mother more than Me is not worthy of 
Me.” 

It seems probable that we are apt to 
misconceive the position attributed to 
Jesus by the most of His fellow-country- 
men. A wise rule prescribed that every 
Jew should learn a craft. When Saul of 
Tarsus was apprenticed to weavers of 
tent-cloth, he would have been startled 
to hear that presently he must earn his — 
food by such work. Our Lord was trained 
as a carpenter; in early manhood He 
may have practised that craft for gain. | 
Afterwards, as we have seen, He was 
accounted a member of a learned pro- 
fession. The folk of his own place ex- 
pressed a frank and very human resent- 
ment when He, Whom they had known 
as a carpenter and their seeming equal, 
came back to them as a Rabbi, daring to 
sit and teach, as none but a Rabbi might, 
in their synagogue. Elsewhere—save, at 
the last, in Jerusalem—this status was 
accorded to our Lord without question. 
‘* Rabbi, we know that Thou art a Rabbi 
come from God,” certainly is not the 
manner in which a chief Pharisee would 
have addressed an artisan. 
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But of wealth or poverty for their own 
sakes Jesus recked nothing. To Him they 
were immaterial just because they were 
material. A man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of things he possesseth. ' 
That for which He did care was character. 
Wealth and poverty, which of themselves 
are among life’s trivial accidents, become 
important when they make impress upon 
character. And thus we reach the needed 
principle to correlate the scattered and 
eszarious words. The rich, Jesus teaches, 
must needs suffer special temptation, 
temptation strong enough to make difficult 
their entrance into the kingdom, yet to be 
overcome by that grace of God which 
makes all things possible. The poor are 
happy in their freedom from this trial. 
The rich young man who sought His 
counsel was dominated by his possessions. 
No lesser remedy will serve him; let 
him renounce his all that he may save his 
soul. If another can better his character 
by keeping his wealth, mastering in place 
of being mastered by it, then his faithful 
use of worldly store shall show him fit to 
be entrusted with the true riches. 

Therefore we need not stumble because 
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all our Lord’s words about wealth are not 
of one pattern. How, indeed, should they 
be? One formula may suffice for an 
abstract problem; what Jesus pondered 
was no abstract ‘‘ problem of wealth,” but 
the diverse needs of living men and women. 
Therefore the counsel varied, therefore 
one saying may seem inconsistent with 
another. Yet beneath all the varying 
counsel we note this unvaried principle, 
that the setting of life matters little, that 
the worth of the soul is supreme. The 
world, as Jesus saw it, is a school where 
man may learn to do the will of God, may 
learn to love even as he is loved. What- 
ever aids that end is good, whatever 
thwarts is evil. Such is the principle 
beneath the teaching; such the principle 
which, rightly understood, frees the dis- 
ciple from manifold perplexities. 


Ill 


When we would learn our Lord’s view 
of the world, we dare not fail to ask how 
He interpreted human pain, whether He 
gave it a place in the scheme of Divine love. 

He faced this problem continually. At 
every turn, as He moved among men, He 
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found suffering and disease—not in the 
clean shelter of hospitals, but made loath- 
some by the filth of Eastern habit. Upon 
His entrance to a village, whoever re- 
mained apart through lack of eagerness 
or curiosity, the sick would be brought 
before Him, a pitiful procession, stumbling 
painfully or carried by their friends. 
And Jesus never shrank from their foul- 
ness. They looked, or turned sightless 
eyes, toward that face of kind compassion, 
they moaned a prayer, they stretched 
withered hands, and He healed them all. 
Day after day that scene was repeated, 
that sad assembly of the maimed, that 
clamant babble of appeal, that look, that 
touch, that word of power, that sorrow 
turned to half-incredulous joy. And this, 
we are to know, was a designed part of 
Christ’s ministry. It was more than a 
merely incidental accompaniment of His 
preaching. ‘‘ He went about all the cities 
and villages,” states the Matthaean sum- 
mary, ‘‘ teaching in their synagogues, and 
preaching the Gospel of the Kingdom, and 
healing all manner of disease and _ all 
manner of sickness.” Again, it was the 
cures wrought, not less than the Gospel 
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preached, which would assure the Baptist 
he need look for no other. The healing 
was as main a purpose as the teaching ; 
indeed, the two were conjoined, for the 
teaching healed, and the healing taught. 

Thus Jesus waged His twofold war, 
against sin and against sickness. His 
words concerning the former were the 
more frequent and the more explicit. Yet 
He was careful to correct the ancient error 
that bodily suffering must needs be the 
penalty of wrongdoing. When a man’s 
illness was the consequence of his sin, 
the Healer showed Himself to know this, 
and, as He healed, bade him sin no more. 
But he would not have the disciples sup- 
pose that they were of special guilt on 
whom the tower of Siloam fell. When, 
again, the disciples asked concerning a 
man’s blindness, ‘‘ Did this man sin, or his 
parents ? ’’ Jesus showed that their ques- 
tion sprang from a false belief. He did not 
argue the point at length; later they 
would have no doubt of the truth, when 
they had seen the Sinless become the 
Sufferer. Calvary swept away the de- 
lusion that pain of body must betoken 
guilt of soul. 
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Another view of pain Jesus discounten- 
anced by silence and by deed rather than~ 
by word. It is a view set forth by some 
noble verses of the Psalms. It was a 
part of St. Paul’s rabbinic heritage, and 
it colours his writings. Often it passes 
yet for truth among ourselves. Sickness, 
it teaches, is of God’s ordering, and comes 
from Him; not, indeed, as sin’s penalty, 
but as a discipline and training of the soul. 
This belief is expressed quite starkly in 
that ‘‘ Order for the Visitation of the Sick ” 
which, with slight changes, has been 
printed in the Prayer-book of the English 
Church for wellnigh four centuries. He 
who ministers at the bedside is to pray: 
** Sanctify, we beseech Thee, this Thy 
fatherly correction,” and later to exhort 
in this wise: | 

‘Dearly beloved, whatever your sick- 
ness is, know you certainly that it is God’s 
visitation.” 

The Old Testament, and some phrases 
of Jewish thought: in the New, may be 
cited to justify this language—but it 
accords ill with the Gospels. Sometimes, 
it is true, sickness leads to amendment of 
life. More often we behold a saint of God 
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triumphant over suffering and made per- 
fect by weakness, and it is a sight than 
which the world holds none more moving, 
more worthy of thanksgiving, more potent 
to help our own faith. Yet the truth that 
God can draw good out of evil does not 
prove the evil to be good. And perhaps 
nine times in ten the honest witness of 
devout souls must be that nothing so 
paralyses the spiritual life, nothing so 
weakens the sense of God’s nearness, as 
severe pain of body. 

In an afternoon’s visiting a minister 
enters a room where a girl, whose beauty 
and radiant innocence brightened life for 
all who knew her, les in the choking 
agonies of cancer. In the next street he 
enters a room where a man, whose power- 
ful abilities were spent daily on works of 
high beneficence, lies an impotent wreck. 
If he survives, it will be with a crippled 
body and a shattered brain. What word 
is the minister to bring? In the study he 
may have his theories about the discipline 
of pain. But when he looks such tragedies 
in the face, can he say: ‘‘ Know you 
certainly that your sickness is God’s 
visitation?’ His right instinct revolts 
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from the thought; in his own heart he 
is sure that not God, but an enemy, hath 
done this. 

And that, surely, is the view of Christ, 
implicit in His teaching. We may discern 
it, as we have said, by His silence and by 
His deeds. By His silence; for in all 
His converse with the sick, we find not 
one hint that they must deem their 
malady ‘‘God’s visitation.” Had _ their 
sickness been sent to educate the soul, 
how should Christ suddenly cut short this 
benign process ? A throng of folk diseased 
crowds Jesus in the village street; if 
disease had come from God to work a 
slow discipline of soul, how should the 
Master, Himself divine, bid them be whole 
of their disease? Then had God’s King- 
dom been divided against itself ! 

Rather, Jesus held God’s scheme of the 
world to be marred by a Personal Evil 
Will, harming both body and soul, the 
source of sickness and of sin. And by His 
deed Jesus showed His eagerness to fight 
both these powers of the Evil Will. He 
propounded no account of its origin, that 
ineluctable mystery, but He journeyed 
from place to place that He might repair, 
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with an equal zeal, the harm it had done 
to body and to soul. He set forth His | 
view so that the simple folk who were His 
disciples might understand. He did not 
discuss with them the problem of sin; He 
forgave and strengthened sinners. He did 
not discuss the problem of sickness; He 
healed the sick. And the records of His 
work abide, for our exceeding comfort. As 
we read the Gospels, we cannot suppose 
that disease, to the cure of which Jesus set 
Himself so resolutely, is God’s visitation. 
When we must suffer, when we must 
watch human agony, we may know that 
Jesus hated illness as He hated sin. He 
toiled not only that He might bring a 
brief gift of health to the sick of Galilee, 
but that He might reveal His mind to all 
generations. His tender compassion is 
with the sick to-day. For the present, 
He bestows sometimes escape from the ill 
—wherein His power is lessened by our 
lack of faith—and always the power to 
bear it. And His sympathy now pledges 
the victory to come. In patience we can 
possess our souls. With the ultimate fall of 
the Evil Will both sin and suffering shall 
pass ; sorrow and sighing shall flee away. 
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I 


Tue task of Jesus Christ the Teacher was 
the more difficult in that perforce He must 
rely on words which wrong usage had 
debased. Such a word would hold one 
meaning for Him, another for His hearers, 
so that presently Teacher and disciples 
would be at cross-purposes. Jesus spoke 
of the law, which He was come to fulfil. 
To Him the Law signified God’s command- 
ments; to others it signified rabbinic 
tradition. Again, the scribes affirmed, 
and Jesus agreed, that the chief desire of 
man should be for “‘ righteousness.”” Yet 
how wide a gulf lay between the “‘ righte- 
ousness”’ of the scribes and the “‘ righteous- 
ness’ which Jesus bade men seek! The 
one was deference to a code; the other, 
devotion to God. But perhaps this hind- 
rance of words was greatest when Jesus 
spoke of Life. This was, indeed, His most 
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supreme purpose. ‘‘ I am come that they 
may have life’ is the perfect account of 
His mission to mankind. Yet, despite His 
vast patience in setting it forth, despite 
the wealth of illustration to make it plain, 
His doctrine of life caused dark perplexity. 
One day in the synagogue of Capernaum 
He spoke of it at length, described His 
gift of life with loving carefulness. And 
the result? ‘‘ Upon this many of His 
disciples went back and walked no more 
with Him.” They judged it waste of 
time to company further with a Rabbi 
Who used familiar words in some strange 
new sense. ‘‘ What,” they asked, “ does 
He mean by saying that except w eat 
His flesh we have no life in us? Most 
evidently we are alive—and how can this 
man give us His flesh to eat? His talk, 
which once drew us to Him as disciples, 
has become grotesque and unintelligible.”’ 
And so they left Him. 

To-day there is little risk that we degrade 
the meaning of “‘ righteousness ”’ as did the 
scribes. But we are as like as those 
unhappy disciples to stumble at our Lord’s 
doctrine of Life unless we perceive that 
in His view life is not of the body but of the 
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soul. Such a phrase as “dead in sin” 
seems to us a metaphor; Jesus would 
count it literal truth. In His sight life 
and death are apart from physical exist- 
ence; it is the outward being and decay 
which men call “‘ life’? and “‘ death ” that 
are mere shadows of reality. Judas, 
slinking off to make his shameful pact, is 
truly dead, despite the fierce beating of 
his pulse. Lazarus, though he sleeps in 
the tomb, is alive; only a _ reluctant 
metaphor, borrowed to satisfy dull dis- 
ciples, will term him dead. Judas hates ; 
how can he be living? Lazarus loves; 
how can he be dead? Physical existence 
is not to be confused with life, the one 
being nurtured by material food, the other 
by loving obedience to God’s will. ‘“‘ This 
do,” said Jesus, ‘“‘and thou shalt live.” 
The existence of the Penitent Thief, for 
all we know, may have begun forty or 
fifty years earlier; his life began on 
Good Friday. 

Life, then, as Jesus used the word, is 
a state not of the body but of the soul. 
It is the divine gift of all who claim it by 
obedience. Let a man obey Christ’s call, 
and already he is passed from death unto 
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life, and ‘‘ he that believeth on Me,” said 
the Master, “‘ shall never die.”’ He is not 
to receive a new life when his time on 
earth is done; his new life begins here and 
has no end. A famous bishop of old time 
wrote two books which have helped many ; 
of one the title is ‘‘ Holy Living,” of the 
other “Holy Dying.” But for Jesus one 
theme sufficed, and that was holy living. 
So far as we have record, He said not a word 
to His disciples of preparation for death ; 
His business was to fit them for life. Let 
them walk that road, and never will they 
reach its end. What we name death is 
but a deep cutting through which runs 
the road of life. Its air strikes chill and 
its shadow is heavy, but, as he nears it, 
the pilgrim has a glimpse to show that the 
road runs through without break, and 
that glad sunshine waits on the farther 
side. 

His doctrine of the unbroken life makes 
clear the true value of our time on earth 
as Jesus sees it. Often this has been 
misinterpreted. Popular belief has con- 
ceived vaguely that the disciple’s task here 
is simply to prepare for a Day of Judgment, 
and to reach such a standard that he may 
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be given place on the Judge’s right hand. 
This gained, his old identity and past 
deeds will affect him no more; thereafter, 
all they of the right hand will begin in 
Heaven a new life on equal terms. That 
theory is not to be reconciled with the 
doctrine of the unbroken life, and without 
that doctrine as its source the detailed 
teaching of Jesus has no coherence. Per- 
sonality, He implies, is eternal. ‘* To-day 
shalt thou be with Me” was His word 
from the Cross—‘‘ thou,”’ not “‘ thy spirit” 
merely, but thou, thy full self, the man that 
thou art. 

In His doctrine of the unbroken life 
Jesus found worth and dignity for our 
existence here. Each moment of com- 
munion with God, each effort after good, 
each conquest of evil, enriches personality 
for ever. Whatever of good, too, we may 
bring to others will last as their enduring 
gain. To enrich character, since character 
is eternal, is to fulfil the command of laying 
up treasure in heaven. And the thought 
is not to be limited to that which (by a 
false distinction) we call ‘‘ moral”’ good. 
It touches all by which life may profit. 
We may hear a question whether it be 
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“worth while’’ for the old to undertake 
tasks which must be left incomplete, 
whether he is wise who begins a new habit, 
or study, or enterprise, when “his life 
is almost over.’? But, however brief the 
residue of his physical existence, his life 
is never to be over! ‘Art is long, life is 
short,” was the pagan lament. “ Art is 
long, life is eternal,”’ is the Christian reply. 
Every grain of added knowledge, of 
widened sympathies, of deepened love, 
which we can acquire in this stage of life 
will better the equipment with which our 
next stage of life will be begun. 

Again, then, we have a hint of the 
reason causing our Teacher to set such 
high store by docility. By the open mind 
and the eager heart comes growth of 
character ; through the knowledge of God 
grows the love by which, as Jesus showed, 
our fitness for the Kingdom is to be 
measured. The demands made of a 
disciple may be set out at length in a 
multitude of words, but their essence is 
this: he must love to learn, and he must 
learn to love. 
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II 


_ Thus we may account the unity of life 
to be a principle near the heart of our 
Lord’s teaching. It goes far to explain 
why one utterance of His may seem to 
picture earthly life as unimportant, be- 
cause it is but a passing phase, while 
another makes much of it, because the 
life here shapes the life hereafter. In the 
view of Jesus it is life which outvalues 
all else; other teachers have bidden men 
use life to help the world, Jesus bids them 
use the world to help life. For the world 
passeth away, but the life in God is 
eternal. 

Most frankly Jesus enabled the disciples 
to know His mind concerning that part 
of life which is spent on earth. What 
did He reveal of the life beyond? Enough 
for our need, doubtless, but too little for 
our desire. Who has read the Gospels 
without wishing often for an ampler dis- 
closure? Yet His reserve but emphasises 
our Lord’s greatness as a Teacher. They 
who share His calling will be the first 
to own this truth. They know how rare 
is the perfect sympathy which quite con- 
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trols the teaching by the need of the taught. 
Suppose a master whose most intimate 
thought, whose keenest devotion, are for 
a part of his subject too abstruse for his 
pupils. “How hard for him to forget it 
when he teaches, to spend himself wholly 
in making clear the rudiments! How 
readily he may persuade himself that what 
interests him must be of profit to others ! 
But at heart he knows that it would 
perplex them, would weaken their grasp 
of the simpler truths he should be content 
to teach; so that a vivid sympathy and a 
selfless perception of his task will keep 
him silent on the higher theme. 

Such sympathy and such perception had 
Jesus. Not for a moment of His life on 
earth did He lose touch with the world 
unseen. Of that not merely the voice from 
Heaven or the Transfiguration but his 
daily bearing gave witness. Possessed of 
this knowledge, He must have yearned to 
impart it to His friends. He must have 
longed to tell them of Heaven’s glories, to 
describe the place which He would go 
before them to prepare. But love re- 
strained Him. For their sakes, He must 
teach as they were able to bear. They 
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were slow to receive His interpretation 
of their present world, and ‘if I told you 
earthly things and ye believe not, how 
should ye believe if I tell you heavenly 
things ?’’ Not His own pleasure but 
the end of serving His disciples to the 
uttermost governed both the speech and 
the silences of Jesus. 

It may be pleaded, however, that He did 
not address His earliest disciples only, 
that consciously He spoke through them 
to all who should come after. Therefore 
might He not have bequeathed some 
record of words which, had they but 
bewildered the Twelve, would have brought 
comfort unspeakable to a myriad disciples 
of later times? It may seem enough to 
reply that His love could not err. Per- 
haps it had been impossible for an evange- 
list, dazed by revelation transcending all 
limits of human thought, to find language 
for its record. Again, such revelation of 
future glories might distract us from 
present duties. Like the Apostles after 
the Ascension, we should stand gazing 
up into Heaven while a thousand tasks 
waited our toil on earth. That were fatal 
indeed to the design of Jesus. Here on 
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earth lie our tasks, here life imperishable 
is to be begun and nurtured, here the 
Kingdom of God is to grow, slowly and 
by the aid of human effort. ‘Thy King- 
dom come” is a prayer for the world’s 
trend, not for the world’s end. ‘Therefore 
a fuller revelation of the life hereafter 
would be to our loss did it hinder the life 
here. All day long we should have our 
gaze fixed upon the distant glories of the 
sky, leaving untilled the field at our feet. 
We do well, then, to honour the wise 
and unselfish reticence of Jesus. It is a 
rash presumption, surely, which offers us 
confident descriptions of Heaven, of Hell, 
of the Intermediate State, claiming to 
disclose what God has left concealed. 
Yet, if our Lord said little of Heaven as 
a place—and His words ‘“‘My Father’s 
House ”’ should satisfy all our need—He 
was able to describe some conditions of 
the lifein Heaven. Scattered and guarded 
as are these sayings, they avail to quiet 
many anxieties. To none other can we 
go; ‘Thou, Lord,” we cry with Peter, 
““hast the words of eternal life.” 
Beneath them all is the idea of life’s 
unity. The personal life persists—en- 
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riched and purified, but not fashioned 
anew. For “ you,” for the disciples them-- 
selves, for Peter, James, and John, for 
men, not for impersonal phantoms of 
humanity, is the place prepared. There- 
fore, as personality endures, all that is 
of personality’s essence—love and memory, 
capacity, mirth and tender friendship— 
must needs be eternal. How, then, can 
we be doubtful of conscious reunion in 
life’s next stage? Consider one example 
—millions of others would be as apposite, 
but this chances to be well known. Figure, 
if you can, Robert Browning parted from 
his love of his wife. Suppose him to 
meet her beyond death unthrilled by her 
presence, and to pass her by unheeding. 
Term him spirit, angel, enfranchised soul, 
what you will; this is not Robert Brown- 
ing. Or conceive a future state wherein 
Robert Browning, his true self still, finds 
his yearning to be frustrated, his hopes 
vain, his visible companionship with his 
wife lost to him for ever. Term that place 
what you will; for him it is not Heaven. 
Indeed, of a stage intermediate between 
life on earth and final happiness this is, 
perhaps, the most appealing evidence, 
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that the bliss which lacks reunion must be 
bliss incomplete. The joy of those who 
have gone before is great already, but not 
while we are sundered from them can it 
be full, that they without us should be 
made perfect. 

Meanwhile, do they in the next stage of 
life know how it fares with us on earth ? 
No decisive answer can be ventured, yet 
we may note the converse which the trans- 
figured Christ held with two saints of 
old time, for they spake of things hap- 
pening in this world, of the decease which 
He was to accomplish in Jerusalem. 

Of this, at least, the teaching of Jesus 
may assure us, that the life beyond is a 
life of service. He clothed that idea in 
many of His parables, and it matches well 
His doctrine of the unbroken life. Man 
is trusted with powers that he may do 
service first on earth. There is scarce a 
limit to the diversity of these gifts, which 
may be of art or handicraft or knowledge, 
ranging from the skill which guides an 
empire to some little knack of friendliness 
which brightens a home or two. But, 
whatever the gift, its faithful use is both 
the test and the making of character. 
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It is an essential part of a man’s life. 
Would it seem a fit reward of faithful use 
that the gift should be withdrawn when 
the man passes from this world, that here- 
after he should have no joy of it and find 
no scope for its exercise? That does not 
seem to accord with the mind of Jesus, 
Who taught that the reward of good 
service shall be the opportunity of better 
service. The man who has used aright 
his gift here will be made ruler over many 
things, will receive authority over five 
cities or ten. The ways in which the old 
powers are to be put to new use must 
remain beyond our imagining. What, 
taught of Christ, we can affirm is that not 
one gift will be wasted, that the talk is 
pagan which laments “lives cut short ”’ 
or “high promise that must remain un- 
fulfilled.” No life is ‘‘ cut short,” though 
some are transferred to a new setting 
earlier than are others. No promise is 
** unfulfilled,’ though the fulfilment may 
be reached beyond our sight. 

It were well for us to see how direly our 
common forms of speech obscure, or even 
pervert, the teaching of Jesus. We argue 
over “a future life,’”? but Jesus did not 
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believe in a future life. That which He 
offers to men is a present life, so that he 
who believeth is already passed from death 
unto life. We admit that the “future 
life’? must be shaped by the “ present 
life,’ but mostly we view them as distinct, 
the first ending ere the other begins, whereas 
Jesus viewed life as one, as a continuous 
and unbroken whole. It follows that we 
are apt to overrate the importance of 
physical death, which cannot touch the 
true life. Certainly the accustomed 
phrases which Christians use of death are 
not to be reconciled with Christian faith. 
When some loyal follower of Jesus is set 
free from pain and sin, when he passes 
from this shadowed world into light, when 
triumphant anthems should herald him 
into the joy of his Lord, we spread the 
tiding with doleful looks, we term it 
‘“‘ bad news” or even “a tragedy.” Our 
grotesque phrase runs that “ the poor man 
is dead.” We affect, forsooth, to pity 
him whom the Father has weleomed home! 
And it is little of the Christian faith that 
we preach to the world by the manner of 
our funerals, with their dismal music and 
trappings of woe, when all their message 
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should be of unselfish thanksgiving and 
the certain hope. 

Death indeed brings its poignant sorrows, 
which it were heartless to ignore, and the 
Teacher shared them at the tomb of 
Lazarus. Our compassion must be for 
those left solitary, bereft of the dear 
companionships which transfigured life. 
The mother whose little child is taken, 
the husband who must toil alone, to gain 
a success which seems a mockery because 
it is unshared—these are death’s victims, 
not. they who, departed hence in faith, 
have passed into the presence of their 
God. Yet we may be sure that to under- 
stand our Lord’s teaching is to feel how 
slight are the barriers between the seen 
and the unseen, between those who, in 
this stage of life and the next, are linked 
by love. Perchance no surprise will equal 
that which death may prove itself to be. 
Instincts of our body make us dread and 
shrink from it; we feel ourselves drawn, 
by the compelling force of time, nearer 
and nearer a harsh wall of rock, against 
which we shall be crushed. We reach it, 
_-and, behold, it proves but a yielding cur- 
tain. It parts as we touch it; it parts, 
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and on the other side are the Father’s 
arms. 


Il 


With the hour of His farewell at hand, 
Jesus bade His disciples be sure that still 
they had much need to learn, and still 
would not lack teaching. The old days, 
indeed, were over. No more would He sit 
as a Rabbi to expound in the synagogues. 
No more on the hillside or on the beach 
would astonished multitudes hang upon 
His words. No more would the Eleven 
gather round for the intimate converse of 
the Upper Room. But unseen He would 
be with them always, and the Divine 
Spirit, He promised, “shall teach you 
all things ... shall guide you into all 
the truth.” This future teaching was to 
be twofold. It would look back and it 
would look forward. Often the words of 
Jesus had seemed to His disciples as wind- 
swept pools, clear indeed, but with a 
surface ruffled by the day’s events, broken 
by the near presence of the Master. The 
Spirit would lead them back to the words, 
when they would gaze into calm pellucid 
depths, and see, and understand. The 
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deeds had perplexed them no less, from 
the beginning right on to that mysterious. 
washing of their feet. But the Spirit 
would fulfil the promise of the kneeling 
Lord to Peter: “What I do, thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt under- 
stand hereafter.” And the Spirit would 
not only illuminate their past but interpret 
their future. ‘‘He shall show you the 
coming things.” This does not signify 
*“He shall predict to you the future,” 
but “‘as each new event meets you, its 
true meaning, its place in the scheme of 
the unbroken life, shall be made plain.” 
So the disciples would be disciples still. 
No more would they imagine their Lord 
- to be but a human Rabbi, yet the new 
relationship would not destroy the old. 
As a Teacher first they had followed Him 
Whom now they would worship as Divine, 
and their Teacher still He would be, 
through earthly life and beyond. 


Not better than upon this thought can 
we close our brief study of Jesus Christ 
the Teacher. For us, as for the first 
disciples, the twofold mission of the Spirit 
is fulfilled. He illuminates the past. 
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Each generation turns with fresh profit 
and bettered understanding to the Gospels. 
Not only are they of a spiritual richness 
inexhaustible, but one detail after another 
is made clear by patient scholars in whom 
the Spirit works. These pages gain in 
vividness as we are helped to descry the 
exact force of the words, as we are enabled 
to realise the setting of our Lord’s earthly 
life and the beliefs of the people among 
whom He lived. 

Yet this would be of little worth if we 
failed to know Him not merely as the 
Jesus Who taught, but as the Jesus Who 
teaches. It is not only the Figure of 
history, but the living Lord that our 
souls desire! And to-day the chief need 
of our disheartened world is that it should 
return to Jesus, and sit at His feet, and 
learn of Him. To make supreme His 
law of love, to rate below all else of motive 
the one resolve of doing God’s will, to 
understand that simple trust and simple 
obedience are’at the entrance of all true 
life—that is the light to pierce our gloom, 
that the beacon to guide our feet into the 
way of peace. 

And to each disciple the Spirit interprets 
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“things as they come.” For still the 
test of discipleship is the childlike mind 
that Jesus praised, with its escape from 
self-sufficiency, its eager readiness to learn. 
Others find in the happenings of the years 
but casual chances, welcome or unwelcome, 
yet unrelated and without import. But 
the disciple enters no experience without 
the question ‘‘ What lesson does it bring . 
me? What is the truth which, by this 
means, Jesus would have me learn? ” 
For him the changes and chances of life 
are eloquent. They are the messengers 
of God. Disaster may befall him, as the 
world counts disaster, or high success ; 
he must meet bereavement, joy, work, 
rest, youth, age, health, sickness, death— 
and through each he will learn, because 
through each he hears the voice of Jesus. 

Who can doubt that in our life beyond 
death there must be still old truths to 
understand rightly, and new truths to 
learn? Jesus Christ yet will be our 
Teacher when we see Him face to face. 
Meanwhile, He is with us always, and it 
is good to be sure that neither our slowness 
of understanding nor our failures of resolve 
may quench His love. Dull and unworthy 
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disciples though we be, He waits patiently 
to teach us throughout our life on earth. 
He will not fail us in the valley of the 
shadow. We tremble at its mystery. We 
wonder what lies beyond. There must 
needs be human fears in the thought of 
standing, the inmost self revealed, in the 
glory and majesty of the Divine Presence. 
Yet, with all our faults, we love.... 
Then our thoughts lift again to the deliber- 
ate music of ancient words: eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love Him. 
And so we are unafraid. 
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Rabboni. Rabbi was the usual term of honour with 
which the Jews addressed their religious teachers. 
Rabboni, more rarely used, implies special respect. It 
occurs in St. Mark x. 50; in St. John xx. 16 the form 
with the strongest MS. support is Rabbouni. It has been 
suggested that this represents the Galilaean pronuncia- 
tion of the word. The final 7 originally meant ‘‘ my,’ 
so that the literal significance of Rabbi or Rabboni is 
**My Teacher.” But the pronominal force of an affix 
or prefix tends to disappear, as it has from the French 
monsieur and madame. 

Page 35. These extracts from the “‘ Book of Enoch” 
and ‘The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs’’ are 
quoted from the translations by Dr. R. H. Charles. To 
his indefatigable industry are largely due the revived 
interest in Apocalyptic and the sense of its importance in 
religious history. His full editions, published by Messrs. 
A. & C. Black and the Clarendon Press, are indispensable 
to scholars. But the general reader will welcome the 
inexpensive ‘‘ Texts,” with brief notes, issued by the 
S.P.C.K. Those from which quotations are made here— 
‘¢ Enoch ”’ and the * Testaments ’’—will be found of special 
interest. 

Page 44. The Law of Inheritance.—It was a frequent 
practice among the Jews (and death-duties have made it 
not rare among ourselves) for a man to anticipate the 
effect of his testamentary dispositions, and to divide his 
property among his heirs during his lifetime. Thus the 
Prodigal’s request, ‘‘ Father, give me the portion of thy 
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substance that falleth to me,” was neither unusual nor 
unfilial. But the Law enacted that when such a 
division had been made, the children became liable for 
their parents’ maintenance. It was a dishonest attempt 
to evade this obligation that our Lord denounced. 

Page 48. ‘* Not as their scribes.”,—The last verse of 
St. Matthew vii—and the same phrase occurs in St. Mark 
i. 22—seems to have been misunderstood by the commen- 
tators. In the sentence which describes the people’s 
astonishment because our Lord “ taught as one having 
authority, and not as their scribes,” the particle rendered 
“and” has an “‘ adversative ” force, making it practic- 
ally equivalent to ‘‘ yet.” We may compare St. Matthew 
xxiii. 8, “‘ They say, and do not”; numerous other 
examples are cited on p. 1183 of Prof. Robertson’s 
«‘ Grammar of the Greek New Testament” (1919 edit.). 
The usual explanation of the commentaries, that the 
teaching of the scribes was derivative, that of Jesus 
independent, states what obviously is true, but it is not 
the point which the Evangelists are making. They could 
not possibly assert—least of all in the Matthaean 
Gospel, addressed to Jewish readers—that the scribes 
taught ‘“ without authority.” On the contrary, it was 
just this which they had; they, and they only, were the 
duly authorised teachers; none else were allowed to 
expound the Law. What roused the people’s astonish- 
ment was this: they naturally supposed Jesus to be an 
authorised scribe; His posture, mode of teaching, and 
subject all confirmed this belief. He taught in the 
synagogue (St. Mark), he expounded the Law (St. | 
Matthew). In their view, then, He taught “as one having 
authority,” as an authorised scribe. Yet when they 
listened to His teaching, it differed radically from any- 
thing they had ever heard a scribe utter. Hence their 
amazement, for He “taught as one having a scribe’s 
authority, yet not as did their scribes.” 
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Page 186. ‘‘ Not into temptation.’’—Perhaps reference 
may be permitted to an article on this subject, by the. 
present writer, in The Expositor of June 1921, in which 
the case for the interpretation here adopted is given 
at length. 

Page 148. ‘“* He that wonders,” etc.—This is one of the 
logia found in the Oxyrhyncus papyri (IV. 654, 7). 
Though the text is broken and fragmentary, the 
translation of the whole saying may be: ‘“ Let not 
he that seeketh cease until he find, and when he finds let 
him wonder; and he that wonders shall reign, and 
he that reigns shall rest.” A better-known saying 
attributed to our Lord in these papyri runs: “ Raise 
the stone, and there thou shalt find Me; cleave the log, 
and there I am.” 

Page 152. Jesus Christ and the Social Problem,”’ by 
Professor F. G. Peabody. (Macmillan.) 

Page 160. The disciples’ question, ‘‘Did this man 
sin... that he was born blind?” seems to imply 
their belief in some form of reincarnation. For, if the 
blindness was from birth, the sin causing the blindness 
must have been committed in a previous existence. 
Doubtless that doctrine was sometimes assimilated from 
the creeds of other nations, and there are traces of it 
in late Jewish literature—e.g. Wisdom viii. 19, 20: 


Now I was a goodly child, 
And a good soul fell to my lot ;— 
Nay rather, being good, I came into a body undefiled. 


We should observe that our Lord’s answer gives no 
encouragement to this doctrine. It is inconsistent 
with His view of personality and with the recorded 
presence of Moses and Elijah at the Transfiguration. 
Page 177. Reunion.—For some admirable papers on 
this subject and an enlightening collection of testimonies 
the reader may be referred to Sir William Robertson 
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Nicoll’s volume, ‘‘ Reunion in Eternity.” (Hodder & 

Stoughton.) ; 
. Page 182. ‘* The Spirit would lead them back to the 

words,” ete. Nothing could be better or more succinct 

than Bishop Westcott’s note on this subject (‘‘ Com- 

mentary on St. John’s Gospel,” vol. ii. p. 224): ‘* The 

message of Christ given in His historical, human life, 

was in itself complete at once. The interpretation of 

that message by the Spirit goes forward to the end of 

time.”’ 
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